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Preface 



Over the past fifty years there have been sporadic efforts to provide 
some sort of education for migrant children. For the most part these efforts 
were initiated by private organizations and were directed toward only a few 
children. It was not until the mid-sixties when federal funds became available 
specifically for migrant education, first under the Economic Opportunity Act, 
and then under an amendment to Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, that the public schools became involved on a nationwide 
basis. 

However, it soon became evident that late appropriations, inexperienced 
personnel, uneasiness about federal intervention in the local schools, and the 
lack of any national leadership or plan for educating the migrant child were 
ample reason to fear for the effectiveness of these programs. When, after 
three years of federal support for the education of migrant children, there 
were still many unanswered questions about the administration and effective- 
ness of the ESEA migrant programs, the National Committee on the Edu- 
cation of Migrant Children decided that there was a real need to monitor 
these programs in order to gain the necessary information to begin to assess 
whether they were meeting the needs of the children. The monitoring 
effort was funded by the Ford Foundation. This report is the result of 
the investigation. 

We are saddened that this is not a more optimistic report. We regret to 
add yet another to a growing list of accounts of failures in the public schools. 
This one is, perhaps, even sadder because migrant children have already been 
more shortchanged than any others among our nation's children. They are 
indeed Wednesday’s children— “the children of woe.” 

The National Committee on the Education of Migrant Children is a 
private, non-profit organization. It operates as a program division of the 
National Child Labor Committee which was founded in 1904 to fight 
against the exploitation of children in industry and agriculture. Its sole pur- 
pose is to improve the educational opportunities for migrant children. It 
provides consultation .services to governmental agencies and private organiza- 
tions, and through its information services keeps the general public alert to 
the educational needs of migrant children. The Committee is committed to 
the use of the public schools as the major means for educating migrant 
children. 

We want to express our appreciation to all those who contributed to 
this report. Without the cooperation of migrant parents and their children, 
teachers, staff and directors of state and local projects, and the Migrant 



Programs Branch of the United States Office of Education this report would 
not have been possible. We are also grateful to those members of the 
NCEMC Advisory Committee who assisted the staff in the development of 
the plans for the study and who read and offered helpful comments on the 
manuscript. 

Cassandra Stockburger 

Director 

December, 1970 
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Introduction to the Monitoring Project: 
Goals, Resources, and Methods 



This report will present the findings and recommendations grov/ing 
from a one-year study of the status of education for the children of migratory 
farm workers. More specifically, the report will focus on programs financed 
through special federal migrant education funds, authorized by the Congress 
in a 1966 amendment to Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. 

The Monitoring Project was financed through a grant of $63,030 from 
the Ford Foundation. It was conducted by a private agency, the National 
Committee on the Education of Migrant Children, and had available the 
resources of this Committee and its parent agency, the National Child Labor 
Committee. These resources included the ongoing supervision and daily 
participation of NCEMC's Director, who has been actively involved in 
migrant education for the past 16 years. There was also frequent consulta- 
tion with the Executive Director of NCLC and with members of NCEMC’s 
Advisory Committee, many of whom have done pioneering work in the field 
of migrant education. 

One full-time staff member who was employed to direct the project 
had the services of a secretary throughout the year and part-time research 
assistance for three months. In addition, nine consultants participated in site 
visits to migrant education projects, and two consultants provided specialized 
services in connection with educational finance and statistics. 

The project year began on October 1, 1969, and may be roughly divided 
into three phases: planning (five months), data collection (five months), and 
data analysis and writing (two months). The principal sources of information 
were: 

1 ) The Migrant Programs Branch of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Three conferences during the project’s planning phase and 
frequent communication throughout the year provided guidance and 
specific information about legislation, administration, and finance. 
Of special help was the cooperation of the Migrant Programs Branch 
in transmitting and helping to interpret state expenditure reports. 

2) State Education Agencies. State migrant education directors and 
staff participated in several ways. Their response to a ’‘Checklist of 
Available Information about Migrant Education” sent in November 
assisted in planning the study, both by indicating what information 
state agencies could provide and also by making it clear that most 
program information would have to be secured directly from local 
projects. State questionnaires were mailed in early May; by July, 43 
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of the 45 states with migrant education programs had responded to 
at least three questionnaire items relating to estimated migrant en- 
rollments. However, the full 15-item questionnaire was returned by 
only 32 states, and much of the information was incomplete or 
unclear. It could therefore not be used as a source of nationwide 
data. In addition, at various times throughout the project year, state 
directors in Florida, New York, Texas, Washington, and Wisconsin 
met individually with project staff and provided much valuable 
guidance and information. 

3) Local Project Questionnaires. In February, preliminary question- 
naires were mailed on a trial basis to a small sample of local educa- 
tion agencies. The 50 replies received were extremely helpful in 
finding out the kinds of information available from the local projects 
and in formulating a shorter, more specific questionnaire, which 
concentrated on programs for the 1968-69 school year and the 1969 
summer session. 

In May. this revised questionnaire was mailed to about 400 local 
migrant education projects. (In California and New Mexico, regional 
migrant education directors helped greatly by distributing question- 
naires and encouraging local response.) Replies to this questionnaire 
yielded more complete statistical information than any other source. 



The response was as follows: 

Total response 223 projects 

Included in sample 183 projects 

Not included 40 projects 

The reasons for excluding 40 replies were as follows: 

No program for time period requested 7 

Some information omitted or unclear 30 

Replies arrived after data were compiled 3 



In geographic distribution, the 183 sample projects represented 39 
states in all sections of the country, not including Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, North Dakota. South Dakota, and Vermont. 
In migrant enrollments, the sample included about 35.000 migrant 
pupils in 120 school year projects and 20,000 in 131 summer 
projects. (Not all projects had programs during both sessions.) On 
the basis of available estimates of migrant enrollments throughout 
the nation, these sample projects appear to have enrolled about one- 
fourth of the nationwide total for fiscal year 1969. They spent $10.2 
million in federal migrant education funds, or almost exactly one- 
fourth of the $40.3 million total nationwide expenditures. 

Thus, the local project questionnaire response would seem to 
constitute a substantial and reasonably representative sample of 
migrant education projects throughout the nation. 

4) Site Visits. Thirteen local migrant education projects were visited by 
teams of staff and consultants. Within the limitations of time and 
budget, sites were selected to provide as much variety as possible 
in geographic location, size of projects, timing of peak migrant en- 
rollments, ethnic backgrounds of the migrant children, and types of 
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agriculture for which migrant labor was needed. For summer site 
visits, local questionnaire responses were available as an aid to 
selecting projects to be visited, and in some states, migrant education 
directors suggested programs they felt would give us the variety we 
sought. However, no claim is made that these 13 projects were in 
any way representative of hundreds of others throughout the country. 
Findings from site visits apply only to the programs we actually 
observed. 

During the 1969-70 school year, teams visited three Florida counties, 
two school districts in Texas, and one in New York State. During the 1970 
summer session, site visits were made to a five-county region in California, 
one school district in each of four states (Illinois, New Jersey, New York, 
and Washington), and two school districts in Wisconsin. 

The most important qualification sought in site observers was thorough, 
direct experience in migrant education; however, educators who were cur- 
rently employed by programs receiving ESEA Title I migrant funds were 
excluded. Altogether the consultants had had experience with migrant edu- 
cation in many parts of the country. This experience included classroom 
teaching, school administration, community organization, teacher training 
and health education. In ethnic background, they included: Anglo (5), 
Negro (2), Mexican (1) and Puerto Rican (1). Three consultants and one 
staff member were bi-lingual in Spanish and English. Detailed accounts of 
the observers' backgrounds are presented elsewhere in this report. (See 
page 131.) 

The instruments used as guides for reporting on site visits were based 
on consultants’ suggestions, as discussed at a one-day briefing session in 
February. Program information was collected largely through interviews 
with project staff, community representatives, and migrant families, and 
through observations in schools, classrooms, migrant camps, and special 
facilities such as health clinics and day care centers. However, the format 
of the guides not only permitted but demanded initiative in finding sources 
of information, flexibility in adapting to local situations, and the ability to 
combine evidence from many sources in arriving at judgments. The guides 
were intended to be used by men— not robots. The reliability of site observers’ 
findings is based solely on their individual and team resources. 

Most visits were made by teams of two or three persons and lasted 
for two or three days. Exceptions were the Texas visits, in which four team 
members participated for three days in two school districts, and one Florida 
county, where a consultant worked with a team of college students over a 
six weeks’ period. Wherever possible, family interviews were conducted by 
team members of the same ethnic background as the migrant families. At 
least one bi-lingual team member was included on ail visits. For the purpose 
of continuity, one of the two staff members (either the NCEMC director or 
the project director) was present on all visits but one. 

The six instruments used in collecting data for the study (state check- 
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lists and questionnaires, local questionnaires, and guides used by site visitors) 
are available to qualified researchers on request. 

As a final introductory note, it must be stated that, at the end of the 
study as at the beginning, there are more questions than answers about 
migrant education. The simplest facts about the children and the school 
programs are still unknown. One by one, the questions posed at the begin- 
ning of the study had to be dropped because the information needed to 
answer them could not be secured. For example, it was found necessary to 
limit most data to a single fiscal year, 1969. 

Many factors contributed to these difficulties. To state the problems 
encountered during one year’s effort to research migrant education is to 
mirror the far more severe and poignant problems encountered by migrant 
farm workers throughout their entire lives. Migrants are hard to count 
because they are always moving and hard to characterize in statistical terms 
because they have for generations been isolated from the very contacts and 
services to which researchers usually turn as sources of information. 
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I. National Program Planning 



Migrant children are found at some time during the year in each of 47 
states. (Only Alaska, Hawaii and Rhode Island report no use of migrant 
farm labor ) Most of these children will live for various periods of time in 
two or mere states. Their periods of migration do not coincide with the 
school term, but rather include, as a rule, the end of one term in the spring 
and the beginning of another in the fall. Therefore their education should 
become the; concern of more than one school district in more than one state. 

Given these patterns of migration, the education of migrant children 
is a problem, national in scope and interstate in nature. Any effort to provide 
for migrant children’s educational needs must likewise be nationwide and 
include the many states involved. 

Obviously the task of giving leadership to such efforts must be the 
responsibility of the United States Office of Education. Over the years the 
USOE has shown varying degrees of interest in providing such leadership, 
usually commensurate with the degree of pressure brought by outside groups 
concerned with the education of migrant children. 

For i\ number of years prior to the appropriation of funds under the 
1966 amendment to the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, the 
USOE did have a person on its staff designated to handle questions related to 
migrant education. However, this person never enjoyed the benefit ; of any 
substantial funds with which to cither promote interest in or develop 
programs in migrant education. 

With the passage of the migrant education amendment a small staff 
was assembled to handle the administration of these funds. From the be- 
ginning the number of staff members was inadequate and the initial develop- 
ment of the program was handicapped. Within the past two years a larger 
staff has been provided. This staff is responsible ,'or determining allocation 
of funds, approving and funding state grants and seeing that the guidelines 
established for the program are adhered to in the administration of state 
programs. 

Fjwever, it has long been the contention of the National Committee 
on the Education of Migrant Children that the USOE also must assume a 
strong rcle in national planning. It has been the Committee’s belief that 
solutions to the educational problems of migrant children are not to be found 
in the hit or miss manner of present patterns of program development by the 
states ami local school districts. Therefore, we have found serious deficiencies 
in this area in the USOE. This is not to say that some efforts have not been 
made by the staff of the Migrant Programs Branch to influence program 
priorities and administrative policies and procedures. In 1969 four program 



priorities were established and all states were asked to incorporate at least 
these into their programs. They were: (1 ) nutrition and health; (2) individu- 
alization of instruction; (3) in-service training; and (4) oral language de- 
velopment. Site visits carried out during the course of this study did not 
indicate that these priorities were necessarily being emphasized in those 
programs observed. Also in 1969 the national staff initiated Project T.l.M.E. 
(Total Involvement in Migrant Education) as a tool for more effective 
management. Its purpose was to increase the time allotted by the states in 
the planning and development phases of their migrant education programs. 
However, in our contacts with state education agencies no mention was made 
of Project T.l.M.E. as an important factor in their planning. 

Major energies and concerns of both the national staff and the states 
have been devoted to the development of an Interstate Record Transfer 
System. The Arkansas Education Department was funded in 1969 for the 
amount of $426,150 to develop the System which was to operate manually in 
fiscal year 1970 and become mechanized in 1971. NCEMC has made no 
effort to evaluate this phase of the program since its stage of development is 
such that evaluation at this time would, we believe, have little significance. 
However, it should be noted, that while local administrators in those schools 
visited by NCEMC observers are complying with record keeping procedures, 
they do not share the optimism of the national and state leaders that such 
a record system will solve their problems in educating migrant children. 

Certainly the very existence of the federal funding for migrant educa- 
tion has brought about unprecedented involvement of the public schools. It 
has created awareness of the presence of migrant children in communities 
where school leaders had never recognized their existence before. 

However, there remain a number of areas in which the USOE has not 
involved itself and which seem essential if the best use is to be made of the 
funds available. For example, no procedures have been developed for the 
evaluation and monitoring of programs. To date the only evaluative measures 
available are self-evaluation reports submitted annually by the state directors 
in compliance with the requirements of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. Little or no technical assistance is available to states and 
local projects from Washington. In a word, the USOE is performing a 
funding function but has little knowledge of how the funds thus granted 
are being spent. 

In fairness to the staff of the Migrant Programs Branch we would like 
to emphasize that this limited role is not necessarily of their own making. 
The Branch is inadequately funded, disgracefully so. Funds available for 
the expenses of the Branch for the past three fiscal years have been provided 
on the basis of a continuing resolution which has meant that the exact 
amount was not known until well into the fiscal year. According to informa- 
tion from the Chief of the Branch; 

In FY-69 and FY-70 we were not notified until October. In FY-69 we 

spent $25,000, of which approximately $17,000 was allotted to Project 
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T I.M.E., our management model. In FY-69, however, our allotment 
was $8,500 as of October and $19,000 in April. For FY-70 we were 
notified in October that $7,900 would be available for S&E (Salaries and 
Expenditures) funds, a sum considerably lower than program priorities 
necessitated. We spent $1 1,000. 

Obviously the administration of such a multi-million dollar program on a 
nationwide basis requires and deserves more adequate funding than that 
described above. 

Because of the uncertainty of funding, staff have found that they have 
frequently been unable to visit projects until late in the year when it is too 
late to make changes which would have improved the services offered. 

This lack of adequate funding cannot be dismissed as a lack of funds 
in the Health, Education and Welfare budget, but must be attributed to the 
relatively low priority assigned to the activities of the Migrant Programs 
Branch within the HEW bureaucracy. 

While the Migrant Programs Branch is expected to operate on such 
ridiculously inadequate funds the Office of Planning and Evaluation of 
HEW has spent tens of thousands of dollars in several contracts related to 
migrant education. One of these contracts was to evaluate the ability of 
community leaders to act as project evaluators. The other projects were 
related to the development of a design for reporting to the Secretary of 
HEW and the Commissioner of Education. None of these projects is 
specifically designed to further the cause of migrant children’s education, but 
each is simply a means of testing designs for evaluative and reporting 
techniques. 

However, we do not see that inadequate administrative funding is 
justification for a failure to assume a dominant leadership role for programs 
developed with federal funds. It would seem imperative that the USOE must 
place the highest priority on development of the most effective means of 
educating migrant children. National goals and strategies for implementation 
of these goals must be established. In a matter so crucial as the futures of 
several hundred thousand children there can be no place for political 
maneuvering and protection of state and local interests when they stand in 
the way of meeting a child’s needs. 

The nationwide and interstate nature of the migrant child’s educational 
problems calls not for 47 separate ways of attacking the problem, but for 
national leadership and planning which exhibit a united purpose and 
determination to find the migrant child wherever he is and meet his needs 
whatever they may be. 



II. Allocation of Federal Migrant 
Education Funds to the States 



Special federal funds to help educate migrant children were first 
authorized by Congress in a 1966 amendment to Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. Before this amendment was passed, migrant 
children were— and continue to be— eligible for the special educational assist- 
ance which Title I provides for all low-income children. However, very few 
local school districts used their Title I funds to serve migrant children until 
funds were earmarked especially for them. Migrant education funds are 
allocated to the states. The states, in turn, distribute them to local school 
districts which serve migrant children; or, states may operate migrant educa- 
tion programs directly (as New Jersey does) or through private agencies 
(a method used until recently by Minnesota and North Dakota). 

Problems of Determining the Number 
of Migrant Children in Each State 

Formulas for allocating Title I funds (both regular and migrant) are 
based in part on a determination of the number of eligible school-age 
children residing in the area to be funded. However, nobody really knows 
how many migrant school-age children resided in each state during all or 
part of a given year. Until there were federal funds, there was really no 
reason why school officials should try very hard to find out. Children who 
come and go at unpredictable times disrupt the orderly administration of a 
school and pose severe problems for traditional teaching methods. To this 
day, few state migrant education directors would profess to know exactly 
how many migrant children there are in their own states. 

Estimates of the number of school-age migrant children in each state 
have therefore been derived from employment statistics on adult migratory 
farm workers collected by the Farm Labor Offices of the United States 
Department of Labor. However, there is the same problem with these 
statistics as there is with most other data about migrants. Because farm 
workers are not protected by most federal and state labor laws, there are no 
very accurate records on the number of agricultural migrants who worked in 
a given area during a given month. Farm Labor Office figures include only 
those workers who register with them or whose presence is reported by some 
cooperative employers. Those who live in substandard housing are not likely 
to be reported, nor are those who travel in buses or trucks which do not 
meet safety regulations. A survey which NCEMC conducted in 1968 showed 
wide variations in the data-collecting methods used by Farm Labor Offices 
throughout the country. 



As unreliable as the Farm Labor Office data are, they have been used 
by the United States Commissioner of Education as the “best available 
method” for determining the number of children in each state who are 
eligible for special programs funded through federal migrant education funds. 
The number of migrant children in each state has been computed at 75% of 
the estimated monthly average number (or “full-time equivalency”) of adult 
migrants employed in that state during the most recent year for which 
Department of Labor estimates have been compiled. 

Thus, to the uncertainty of the employment statistics, this “magic 
formula” has added the equally doubtful assumption that each adult migrant 
who travels to do farm work brings along wherever he goes an average 
three-fourths of a school-age child. Even a cursory examination of the facts 
shows that while migrant workers in some localities tend to travel with large 
families, there are other areas where the migrant farm labor force includes 
a large proportion of single men. 

Since 1967, an alternate but still shaky source of information has been 
available through state education agency estimates— filed with applications 
for federal migrant education funds— of the number of migrant children “to 
be served” in programs financed through these funds. Any relationship 
between these state education agency estimates and figures derived from 
Farm Labor Office compilations would appear to be pure coincidence. For 
example, for fiscal year 1969, state education agencies estimated a total of 
208,872 migrant children “to be served,” while the “magic formula” yielded 
a “full-time equivalency” of 157,153. 

A 1970 amendment to the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
permits state education agency estimates of “children to be served” to be 
used as an alternate basis for allocating federal migrant education funds. 
However, as migrant education officials have pointed out, the phrase 
“children to be served” is not easy to interpret: Does it mean the number 
of children who ought to be served, are hopefully to be served, or are actually 
to be served? According to a letter of September 11, 1970, from the Chief 
of the Migrant Programs Branch, United States Office of Education: 

A draft of the Title I Regulations indicates no supplemental interpreta- 
tion of the legislation naming “children to be served.” Our office is 
requesting subsequent interpretation of the relationship of the “children 
to be served” clause and the original allocation formula. For FY-71, 
however, initial State allocations have been determined by the formula. 

Problems in Identifying Migrant Children 

Difficulties in arriving at an equitable method of allocating federal 
migrant education funds among the states are intensified by the lack of a 
precise, uniform definition of a “migrant child.” The United States Office 
of Education defines a migrant child as one who has 

. . . moved with his family from one school district to another during 
the past year in order that a parent or other member of his immediate 



family might secure employment in agriculture or in related food 
processing. 

However, there is no official federal definition of the occupations to be 
included in "agriculture*' and "related food processing,” so that interpreta- 
tions vary from state to state, and from project to project. To compare two 
site visit reports: 

As to the occupations classified as agricultural, the coordinator reported 
that by far the largest number of parents work in the citrus groves. A 
few are in related occupations, such as driving trucks or processing 
citrus concentrate. The State Education Department disallowed the in- 
clusion of peripheral occupations, such as workers in phosphate mines, 
even though phosphate is used as fertilizer in the groves. 

(A Florida county) 

* * * 

The project coordinator was quite open about saying that he includes 
in his migrant count children whose parents work in related occupations: 
"Even if they make shovels, they’re used in agriculture. If they’re poor, 
I get them in, one way or another." (A New York State school district) 

There are also variations among the states in the extent to which they 
make use of the "five-year amendment'* of 1968, which provides that 

. . . with the concurrence of his parents, a migratory child of a migratory 
agricultural worker shall be deemed to continue to be such a child for a 
period, not in excess of five years, during which he resides in the area 
served by the agency carrying on a program or project under this 
subsection. 

This amendment has led to attempts to distinguish between "true” or 
"current” migrants (who have migrated within the past year) and "five- 
year” migrants (who have settled out of migrancy during the past five years). 

State questionnaire responses would indicate that the great majority of 
children served by ESEA Title I migrant funds during fiscal year 1969 were 
"true” migrants. According to a tabulation of responses on this item, 91% 
of the children served during the 1968-69 regular school year and 78% of 
the children served during the summer session were "true” migrants.* 

There appeared to be great variation in practice among the states. Eight 
states (California, Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, South Carolina, 
Utah, and Virginia) reported serving current migrants only during both 
regular and summer sessions. Two other states (Florida and Texas) reported 
serving only current migrants during the school year, with small numbers of 
"five-year” migrants during the summer. However, in six states (Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, Oklahoma, and Washington), half or 
more of all migrant children served during both sessions were reported as 



*Il should be noted that internal inconsistencies within state questionnaires make these figures 
difficult to interpret precisely. Their reliability is called into question by the fact that many 
state directors gave different total figures in responding to the three questions about enrollment 
breakdowns for migrant children. 
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“five-year" migrants, and two states (Mississippi and Vermont) reported 
all children served as five-year migrants. 

Local site visits also revealed great variations in practice from one 
project to another. As consultants reported: 

School officials report that 2,100 migrant children are enrolled in the 
district. These figures represent current migrants. There were no esti- 
mates of number of children of families who have settled out of 
migraney in the past five years (A Texas school district) 

* * * 

School officials estimate 3,300 migrant children in the Region, which is 
a five-county agricultural area . , .There was no indication of funds being 
used for any other than current migrants. 

(A California five-county Region) 

* * * 

Since recruiting is primarily among regular school-year children who 
need help, it would seem that few current migrants can enroll. Before 
the close of the school year, teachers were asked to recommend children 
from their classes. With an enrollment cutoff of 120 in the summer 
program, chances of vacancies by the time the true migrants arrive are 
slim. (A Washington State summer school) 

* * * 

School officials have mo estimates on the number of children enrolled 
who are current migrants. According to the coordinator’s libera! defini- 
tion, a child qualifies as a “migrant" if someone in the family works in 
an agriculturally related job. In this small-industry town, most families 
have more than one wage earner. Work rotation from seasonal factory 
work to seasonal farm work is common. Thus— as defined by the coordi- 
nator-most local year-round residents would seem to qualify as 
“migrants." 

School people do plan a census, so as to be prepared for accountability, 
which they foresee soon. 

My impression was that there were some “true'’ migrants in the area, 
but that they lived in outlying areas and that their enrollment was some- 
what limited by the number of available school buses. 

(A New Jersey summer school) 
* * * 

Total enrollment of 89 consists almost entirely of children from current 
migrant families, I found only three families who have settled out of 
migraney within the past five years. The majority of families contacted 
in my interviews were currently migrating from home base in the Valley 

of Texas. (An Illinois summer school ) 

* * * 

The director estimated the enrollment as being 60% migrant and 40% 
other. Apparently there is no effort to determine five-year status, 

(A New York State summer school) 
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Problems Caused by Late Appropriations 

As every newspaper reader knows, federal education appropriations 
are sometimes delayed while Congress debates other issues. These delays 
have contributed to problems in developing educational programs for 
migrant children, among others. 

Until a federal education appropriations bill is passed and signed, the 
United States Office of Education does not know how much money there 
will be to allocate among the states. Each state's share cannot be determined 
before the total amount of the funds is known. Sometimes, a fiscal year is 
well under way or almost over before the Office of Education is in a position 
to tell each state exactly how much money it will receive for that year’s 
migrant education programs. In the meantime, funds are allocated on a 
quarterly basis under a “continuing resolution” which permits no program 
expansion. Even continuation of the previous year’s funding is not an 
absolute certainty, and some states-fearful of having to pick up the tab for 
federal funds which may not materialize— cut back on budgets until they 
know for sure. 

For fiscal 1969, full allocations could not be authorized until December, 
five months after the beginning of the fiscal year. In fiscal 1970, the situa- 
tion was even worse: by March, when the exact amount of the full alloca- 
tions was known, the fiscal year had only four months to run. By this time, 
migrant workers in some of the southern states were beginning to move north 
to follow the crops, and the money which had just been allocated to the 
states where their children had been going to school all winter was of no 
use to them. 

In view of the extremely late funding in fiscal 1970, it is fortunate that 
states will be permitted to carry over unused funds into fiscal 1971. How- 
ever, some state directors have reported that regulations governing the 
carryover of funds— specifically, those which require decisions in the spring 
about whether to spend funds in the summer or hold them for the fall- 
turn program planning into a kind of “Russian roulette”: it is hard to know 
until the summer migrants arrive whether funds will be more needed in the 
summer or the fall. 

A 1970 amendment also permits the transfer of the unused part of one 
state’s allocation to another. However, we have not yet seen a copy of the 
regulations which spell out the procedures. According to a letter of Septem- 
ber II, 1970, from the Chief of the Migrant Programs Branch of the 
United States Office of Education: 

Reallocation may be possible between states after sufficient evidence 

that the state requesting funds unused in another state has more children 

to be served than its initial allocation indicated. 

It seems important that workable procedures be developed to permit the 
carryover and transfer of migrant education funds. In the past, the lack of 
flexibility-combined with late appropriations— has meant that the maximum 
allocation available to a state has not always been budgeted for and granted. 
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As the following table shows, during the first three years of program opera- 
tion under the Migrant Amendment, there was an uncommitted balance of 
over four million dollars, of which the greatest amount was in fiscal 1968. 

ESEA Title I Migrant Funds 
(Millions of Dollars) 





1967 


Fiscal Year 
1968 


1969 


Three-Year 

Total 


Maximum Allocation 


$9.7 


$41.7 


$45.6 


$97.0 


Grants to States 


9.5 


37.7 


45.4 


92.6 


Uncommitted Balance 


0.2 


4.0 


0.2 


4.4 
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III. Expenditure of Federal Migrant 
Education Funds Within the States 

Procedures to Assure Accountability 

A thorough, precise assessment of all of the factors involved ir account- 
ability would require teams of auditors, not educational consultants. At this 
writing, no audits of migrant education programs have been completed by 
the Audit Agency of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Our correspondence with this agency indicates that some local project audits 
will be completed soon. 

We did, however, secure some information worth reporting about ac- 
countability for the use of federal migrant education funds. One aspect of 
accountability— the use of migrant education funds to serve migrant children 
—has already been discussed in connection with problems in identifying 
migrant children. Our information shows that not all funds are being used to 
serve the children of current migratory agricultural workers. While we recog- 
nize the urgency of meeting the educational needs of rural poor children— 
especially those handicapped by years of former migrancy— the use of limited 
Title I migrant funds (rather than regular Title I funds) for this purpose 
must be questioned. 

Two other aspects of accountability— the maintenance of state and local 
support for migrant education and the use of a variety of federal funding 
sources to meet migrant children’s educational needs— were very difficult to 
investigate. Assurances of maintenance of effort must accompany each state 
application for migrant education funds. However, at present, there is no 
agreement at the federal level on what documentation should be required of 
the states to demonstrate that: 

The amounts of funds derived from state and local revenue that are 
expended for free public education of migratory children will be main- 
tained at the same level as they would have beeo maintained if no 
projects had been approved. 

Perhaps the lack of federally required documentation is partly responsible 
for the fact that neit! er state education agencies nor local school systems 
have procedures for separate accounting of funds spent for migrant children 
from sources other than the Migrant Amendment to Title I. 

Responses to local project questionnaires provided some clues to the 
differing degrees local school districts rely on federal migrant education funds 
to meet basic educational needs of migrant children. Project directors were 
asked to estimate what part of the cost of five educational services to migrant 
children were paid by ESEA Title I migrant funds during fiscal year 1969. 
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They were asked to check whether federal migrant education funds paid the 
“total cost." “half or more," “less than half,** o, " lone." 

Among projects which reported that federal migrant education funds 
were used to pay the total cost of some of these five services to migrant 
children, there were far more summer sessions than regular school year 
programs: 

Per Cent of Projects Reporting That ESEA Title l 
Migrant Funds Paid The Total Cost of 
Some Services To Migrant Children 



Other data secured in answer *o this question are presented in the 
appendix. Our interpretation is that these data raise serious questions about 
whether some projects— especially summer programs— are maintaining local 
support for the education of migrant children. 

Delays in Securing Expenditure Reports 

Up to this time, there have been no public reports on actual expendi- 
tures of federal migrant funds. Annual progress reports prepared by the 
Migrant Programs Branch of the United States Office of Education have 
dealt only with state budgets and expenditure projections. When project 
staff requested expenditure reports, there was some resistance at all admin- 
istrative levels, and repeated follow-up was necessary ?o secure them. 

The effort it took to persuade migrant education officials to part with 
expenditure reports may be attributed partly to the self-protective instincts 
which seem native to any bureaucracy. There were also indications that our 
requests were simply inconvenient and somewhat bothersome. As one senior 
fiscal specialist put it in a elephone conversation: “I have larger amounts 
of money to worry about than these migrant funds.” 

Program Officials Lack of Fiscal Knowledge 

Probably the major source of delay in securing solid fiscal data about 
federal migrant education funds was that the program administrators from 
whom we first inquired about this information did not have ready access to 
it themselves. At all administrative levels— federal, state, and local— there 
seemed to be a communications gap between program departments and 



1968-69 Regular 1969 

School Year Summer Session 



Teachers’ Salaries 

Pupil Transportation 

Building Operation and Maintenance- 

Food Services 

Health Services 



22 % 



65 % 

58% 

37 % 

61 % 

51 % 



6 % 

15 % 

24% 
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accounting departments, even when they were housed in the same building. 
Ft was shocking to find that our persistence in pursuing fiscal information 
from program directors to accountants sometimes appeared to result in a 
program director's seeing for the first time an expenditure report on his 
own program. It is hard to see how program directors’ responsibilities can 
be discharged without information on the current state of their finances. 

Site visits also showed that many local project directors were only 
vaguely familiar with the financing of their programs. Their lack of fiscal 
knowledge made it difficult for consultants to assess financial accountability 
factors in the projects they visited. Project directors’ lack of understanding 
of their financial responsibilities and their (aek of participation in budget 
planning seemed to some consultants to hinder the most effective use 
of funds. 

There is general dissatisfaction with this year's funding which is about 
$7,000 less than previously. The local people say the state made the 
budget decisions. The state says they only indicated the formula used to 
arrive at the total amount. The state had many more applicants for funds 
than funds available. Consequently, they took all of the proposals and 
funded them for about 75 percent of what they asked for. The state 
arrived at a formula and notified the districts of the total dollar amount 
that they had available to run their projects. In this local project, for 
example, the limitation of funds made the local director decide that they 
would only take 120 children into the program. 

(A Washington State summer school) 
* * * 

The director of the program doesn’t have any control over the budget or 
the proposal for the following year. The superintendent and board are 
responsible for that phase of the program. The superintendent at the time 
of my visit was in Europe on a trip and could not he reached for com- 
ment. The director indicated that there were some things that he might 
do differently if he had an opportunity to help plan the program. When 
asked why he didn’t do them anyhow, he said he hadn’t had permission 
and direction from the superintendent. 

This program had a budget of approximately $13,000 io pay for five 
teachers and five teacher-aides. Two groups of migrants who normally 
come into the area did not arrive this year. Consequently, they had a 
much smaller enrollment (about 65) than they expected (120). It was 
estimated that they would spend approximately $10,000 rather than 
the $13,000. 

In this summer school there were no breakfasts or physical education 
program for the children. Several migrant parents had asked that their 
children get swimming lessons, and there was a local community pool, 
but no arrangements had been made for the migrant children to use it. 
Yet when I asked the director why some funds couldn’t be used for such 
purposes, he said he didn’t know and that he didn't have any control 
over the budget. 

There also seemed to be a lack of understanding between the local 
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project people and the state director of migrant education concerning 
how much money a local project can rpply for and what the program 
should he. The local people were of the opinion that the state teils them 
how much money they are going to receive, whereas the state director 
indicated that his instructions to the local districts are to develop a pro- 
gram based on need and then put in for money that fits the program. 
L ocal educators appear to be reluctant to take this approach, however. 

(An Illinois summer school) 



What the State Expenditure Reports Showed 

State expenditure reports on ESEA Title 1 migrant funds are prepared 
by the senior fiscal officers of each state and filed quarterly with the senior 
fiscal specialist in the Operations Branch. Division of Compensatory Educa- 
tion. United States Office of Education. The reports transmitted to us on 
April 20. 1970. by the Migrant Programs Branch of the United States Office 
of Education provided total adjusted expenditures for fiscal years 1967 and 
1968. and both totals and breakdowns by expenditure account for fiscal 1969. 
Because, to the best of our knowledge, these reports have never before been 
combined and made available to the public, :>ur compilations of them are in- 
cluded in the appendix. 

In summary, what they show is that of $92.6 million in federal migrant 
education program grants to the states during three fiscal years, $12.6 million 
(or 14%) had not been spent at the time these reports were filed. 



ESEA TITLE I MIC R ART FUNDS 
Millions of Dollars 





Fiscal Year 




Three-Year 

Total 




1967 [968 


1969 


Program Grants 


$9.5 $37.7 


$45.4 


$92.6 


Expenditures 


8.2 31.5 


40.3 


80.0 


Unspent Balance 


1.3 6.2 


5.1 


12.6 


% of Grant Unspent 


14% 16% 


11% 


14% 



If this $12.6 million in unspent state program grants is added to the $4.4 
million which, as reported above, was never allocated to the states, then it 
may he seen that $17 million which Congress appropriated to help meet the 
educational needs of migrant children was not used. 

It seems superfluous to comment on figures as shocking as these. One 
point, raised by some state migrant education directors, must, however, be 
clarified immediately. As an examination of the appendix will show, the 
state expenditure reports on which our information is based were prepared 
by state fiscal officers on different dates, ranging from August 1969 to 
March 1970. All of these dates fell well after the close of the 1969 fiscal year 



—on June 30, 1969. However, some state directors indicated lhat their 1969 
accounts had not been closed at the time these expenditure reports were 
filed. For example, in a letter of June 24, 1970, the director of migrant and 
preschool programs in the Texas Education Agency stated in part: 

The final report which was submitted to the U.S. Office of Education 
was in the amount of $9,920,620. The figure of $8,518,244 was our 
preliminary report which showed only expenditures not included in out- 
standing encumbrances. . . . The official report from the Fiscal Depart- 
ment showing the migrant expenditures is not available from this office, 
as it is a part of the total federal expenditure report which is too large 
for us to furnish Xeroxed copies. 

In a memorandum dated June 22, Florida also reported that final ex- 
penditures for fiscal 1969 were then “estimated at $350,000,’’ or an in- 
crease of $20,559 over the amount previously reported. However, a final 
check with the United States Office of Education on August 13, 1970, at 
the time of the final writing of this report, showed that neither Texas nor 
Florida had filed new expenditure reports for fiscal 1969 as of that date. 

Smaller changes in fiscal 1969 expenditures (some increases and some 
decreases) were reported by other states. If all these changes are later sub- 
stantiated by official reports which can be made available for public inspec- 
tion , they will add a net $1.4 million to fiscal 1969 expenditures , thereby 
reducing to $11.2 million (or 12%) the unspent state program grants for 
fiscal years 1967 through 1969. This would not seem to us to alter sub- 
stantially the impact of our findings. 

Their impact on the education of migrant children may be more clearly 
realized when it is noted that— of the $5.1 million unspent in fiscal 1969 
at the time these reports were filed— the largest amounts of unused funds 
were in titrce of the expenditure accounts which seem most important in 
meeting the needs of migrant children. They were: 



Unspent Balance* 

Instruction $3,336,000 

Health Services $ 686,000 

Food Services $ 955,000 

^Figures rounded to nearest $1,000. 



Reasons Given by State Migrant Education 
Directors for Unspent Funds 

Of 20 state directors who responded to a questionnaire item on the 
reasons for unspent funds, six mentioned unexpected changes in crops or 
migrant worker movements: 

Unexpected shifts in the pattern of migrant workers’ movement. (Ala- 
bama) 
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Incomplete programs due to early frost. (Indiana) 

We had “saved” for a small program in August. This was designed for 
20 children of tomato pickers. They had a very small crop of tomatoes, 
so we had no children for the program. (Kentucky) 

The mobility of migrants and the mechanization of crops. (Michigan) 

Flash floods and tornadoes which destroyed a large part of the tomato 
crop in northwest Ohio. (Ohio) 

Rain damage to cherry crop early in spring cut down number of mi- 
grants in some districts. (Utah) 

Seven state directors referred to problems at the local level: 

Local agencies returning unspent funds at too late a time to reallocate 
such funds. (Arizona) 

Smaller number of migrant children enrolled than originally projected 
by the local educational agencies. (Colorado) 

Programs failed to materialize. (New York) 

Unexpected savings in program operation which were too late to start 
new programs. (Oklahoma) 

Overestimates. (South Carolina) 

Overestimating costs at local level, poor coordination at local level in 
one instance, lack of cooperation between program director and system 
administration at local level were the primary causes for the failure to 
spend our total program allotment for 1969. (Tennessee) 

Local school districts underspent their allotted budgets, through over- 
estimation of actual costs. (Washington) 

Two attributed unspent funds to late receipt of state allocations: 

Late notice of state allocations. (Oregon) 

Late final findings. We received final allocation figures as our migrant 
children were leaving, making it impossible to implement new programs. 
(Texas) 

Five state direetors gave a variety of reasons, including late funding, 
administrative problems, and difficulties in finding teachers. 



Per -Pupil Expenditures by Local Projects 

According to projections made in an annual progress report prepared 
by the Migrant Programs Branch of the United States Office of Education, 
migrant education projects planned to spend an average of $217 in supple- 
mentary federal migrant education funds per migrant pupil during fiscal 
year 1969. This estimate was based on anticipated state expenditures which 
did not fully materialize and on the states' estimates of migrant children 
“to he served.” 
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For each project included in our local sample, NCEMC staff com- 
puted the expenditure per migrant pupil from federal migrant education 
funds by dividing the project’s reported expenditures from these funds by 
the number of migrant pupils reported as enrolled. We found actual aver - 
age per-pupil expenditures considerably lower than those which had been 
projected: 5/77 per pupil in 1968-69 school-year programs and $195 per 
pupil in 1969 summer sessions. These figures include only expenditures of 
federal migrant education funds by local projects; they do not include (as 
the projection did) expenditures of these federal funds by state education 
agencies for administration or contractual services. 

It will be noted from the above figures that the average per-pupil ex- 
penditures for supplementary services in the summer schools, which aver- 
age seven weeks, was higher than in the regular school year when the chil- 
dren were served for seven months. When the range of per-pupil expendi- 
tures from federal Migrant Amendment funds by the migrant education 
projects in our sample are examined, this disparity in expenditures is even 
more striking: 

In 1968-69 school-year projects, the range was from $11 per pupil (i* 
Lee County, Florida, and Las Vegas, New Mexico) to $1,002 per pupil 
(in Kansas City, Kansas). 

In 1969 summer projects, the lowest supplementary expenditure was 
$24 per pupil (in Albuquerque, New Mexico) and the highest , $1,021 
(in Spartanburg, South Carolina). 

One reason for the higher costs in federal funds for summer projects 
has already been suggested in discussing questions about local support for 
migrant education, Jt is clear that more summer programs than school-year 
programs in our sample charged the full cost of some migrant educational 
services to Uncle Sam. A related reason— which will be discussed more fully 
in the next section of this report— is that far more summer projects (61%) 
operated separate schools for migrant children only. In addition (sec page 
79), more food was served in summer projects. These three factors would 
seem paramount in contributing to the higher costs of summer programs. 

However, these factors cannot explain the extraordinary range in 
per-pupil expenditures within both school-year and summer programs. In an 
effort to understand more about the reasons for this range, a compilation 
of all local questionnaire data was done according to the rank order of per- 
pupil expenditures. This analysis showed little correlation between per-pupil 
expenditures and other criteria that we studied. There was no pattern re- 
lating per-pupil expenditures to location or size of project, length of time 
migrant children were served, grade placement patterns, number of high 
school graduates, or number of migrant children receiving health services. 

In the 1968-69 regular school year, there was a clear correlation of 
higher per-pupil expenditures in separate migrant schools-and to a lesser 
degree in reparate migrant classes-as the following table shows: 



o 

EKLC 
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SCHOOL AND CLASS PLACEMENT OF MIGRANT PUPILS 
1968-69 REGULAR SCHOOL YEAR 

Expenditure Per Migrant Pupil in 
ESEA Title I Migrant Funds 

$250 



How Migrant Pupils 
Placed (by Project) 


Under 

$50 


$50- 

$99 


$100- 

$149 


$150- 

$199 


$200- 

$249 


and 

Over 


Total 


Together with Non- 
Migrants 


94% 


88% 


70% 


53% 


47% 


44% 


68% 


In Separate Classes 


0% 


6% 


5% 


5% 


24% 


13% 


8% 


In Separate Schools 


0% 


3% 


0% 


0% 


11% 


19% 


5% 


Some Separate, Some 
Together 


6% 


3% 


25% 


42% 


24% 


25% 


18% 


(By Number of Pupils) 
















Together with Non- 
Migrants 


99% 


95% 


87% 


82% 


32% 


40% 


69% 


In Separate Classes 


1% 


4% 


9% 


11% 


58% 


10% 


21% 


In Separate Schools 


0% 


1% 


4% 


7% 


10% 


50% 


10% 



In the 1969 summer session , there was some correlation between per- 
pupil expenditures and the number of migrant children receiving free break- 
fasts and lunches. 

>969 Su miner S ession 
Percentage of Migrant Children Receiving 



Per-Pupil Expenditure 


Free Breakfast 


Free Lunch 


Below $100 


36% 


65% 


$100-$ 149 


63% 


94% 


$150-$ 199 


61% 


94% 


$200— $249 


59% 


99% 


$250-$299 


60% 


93% 


$300 & above 


73% 


99% 


TOTAL SAMPLE 


60% 


92% 



Beyond the relationships cited above, our analysis would tend to in- 
dicate a completely random pattern for per-pupil expenditures at the local 
level. On the basis of the criteria we investigated, it is impossible to tell 
what better educational opportunities migrant children were receiving in 
the higher-expenditure projects, and— at the point where federal funds met 
migrant children-equitability seemed non-existent. 



IV. Participation of Migrant Children 



School Enrollment 

To the best of our knowledge and judgment, there are no really pre- 
cise school enrollment figures for migrant children throughout the United 
States. Various sources would place the number of children who participated 
in educational programs financed through ESEA Title I migrant funds dur- 
ing fiscal year 1969 between 205,000 and 245,000. 

As we have already indicated, problems in identifying migrant chil- 
dren complicate the seemingly simple task of recording their school enroll- 
ment. Another confusing factor is “duplicate'’ enrollments. Many migrant 
children may be counted several times during a fiscal year— in each locality 
or school session they attend. The mobility of migrant children also causes 
irregular enrollment patterns which follow crop seasons instead of school 
schedules: thus, in states like California, where many migrant families move 
in early spring, quarterly migrant enrollment records have been kept with- 
out separating the school year and summer sessions. 

All of the factors which tend to complicate the collection of accurate 
migrant enrollment data would tend to indicate that all of the figures we 
have been able to compile are high. By enrollment we mean what educa- 
tional statisticians usually mean— the number of individual children en- 
rolled in school at one certain time. It would thus seem that an estimate for 
fiscal year 1969 of about 200,000 migrant children enrolled in school pro- 
grams financed through ESEA Title 1 migrant funds would be a maximum 
figure. 

Many migrant educators hope that when the Interstate Record Trans- 
fer System has been put into operation, it will provide accurate data— in- 
cluding enrollment figures— about individual migrant children. It is too soon 
to assess the effectiveness of this system, which is just enteiing its compu- 
terized phase. 

Non-Enrollment and Non-Attendance 

No accurate estimates are available on the number of migrant chil- 
dren who are not reached by federally financed migrant education projects— 
or those who are not attending any school. Problems in counting the chil- 
dren who are enrolled are nothing by comparison with the difficulties en- 
countered in trying to count those who aren't. 

There are, indeed, many problems: this is confirmed by evidence at all 
administrative levels. Few state migrant educational officials who responded 
to our “Checklist of Available Information” indicated that they could pro- 
vide an accurate census of school-age migrant children residing in their 
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states. In interviews, most state directors freely admitted that they realized 
all migrant children in their states were not being served. Several pointed 
out the unwillingness of some local school districts to operate migrant edu- 
cation programs, even when federal funds were offered. One regional statis- 
tician expressed concern that he had not yet been able to compile a list of 
all schools located in areas where migrant children reside. 

The only place to start assessing the dimensions of the problem is, of 
course, at the local project level. No state or national compilations of 
sketchy local data will help. As a small step in this direction, NCEMC site 
visitors were asked to provide any evidence found concerning non-enroll- 
ment or non-attendance of migrant children. Here are some excerpts from 
their reports. 

I do not believe we secured hard evidence on non-enrollment. How- 
ever, the county coordinator of migrant education said the compulsory 
attendance law was not rigidly enforced with migrants. As coordinator 
he tries to maintain a liberal view on this and asks his people not to be 
too “hard nosed” about it. “If there is sufficient evidence that the chil- 
dren are really needed to help earn enough money to support the fam- 
ily,” he said, “we sort of let them slide. After all we want to encour- 
age people to assume more responsibility for themselves and members 
of their families, rather than having them sit around waiting for a 
handout.” (A school-year visit to a Florida school) 

* * * 

The ei.rollment of this junior high school is 900, of whom 600 are 
white and 300 black. No separate records are kept of the attendance 
of migrant pupils. However, the absence rate of black students runs at 
about one-third daily, or about 190 absentees a week. The Negro as- 
sistant principal reported that about 150 of these absentees “would be 
working in agriculture under parental guidance.” 

(A school-year visit to a Florida junior high school) 
* * * 

School-age population figures show about 2,000 pre-kindergarten and 
kindergarten children not enrolled. Only 100 Mcxican-Amcricans (all 
migrants) are enrolled in any program below first grade. 

School district officials were not able to estimate the number of school- 
age migrant children who were not enrolled. They were unable to name 
anyone in the community who might know. 

Inquiries in neighborhoods where there were a number of migrant fam- 
ilies indicated that there were a few teen-age migrant children who no 
longer attended school. This observer found no indication that there 
were children under fourteen not attending school. 

(A school-year visit to a Texas school) 
* * * 

Although no figures were available, I am quite sure many migrant chil- 
dren— particularly in areas outside the two main farm labor camps— 
were not enrolled in the migrant summer session because of the prac- 
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ticc of admitting first children who had attended local schools during 
the regular term. There were about 90 bona fide migrant children 
under age six in the day care center next door to the school. 

Another reason fur non-enrollment of migrant children was that there 
are no child lahor laws applicable to summer farm work in this state 
at this time. ( A Washington State summer program) 

* * * 

There is little evidence on non-enrollment, except that some of the 
Negro farm workers’ children in a neighboring town were not being 
served. This was attributed to lack of space on the bus. 

(A New Jersey summer program) 
* * * 

Prior to the July 13 opening, the summer school director and the at- 
tendance olTicer visited the camps and homes to announce the school. 
Flyers were left and, when parents were not home, return visits were 
made. First, visits were made to current migrants, accoiding to the 
director, and then to those who had settled in the community. 

In my visits to camps during school hours, I saw a number of children 
either fishing, walking around, picking fruit, or just playing around. A 
community worker claims that over 509£ of the available children 
were not in school. She has tried to get them there, but parents have to 
he out in the field much earlier than the bus comes or are just not in- 
terested in the summer school because they see it as play. In the case 
of one family 1 saw, four children were home, mother nowhere to be 

seen, father a construction worker. Last year the school gave them a 

lot of trouble about absences, so this year they did not send the chil- 
dren. In visiting the orchards, I saw about seven children of early 
elementary age picking cherries. (A New York State summer school) 

* * * 

Staff members believe that ali migrant children in the area have been 
recruited. The school-community coordinator, who has been with the 
migrant summer school for two previous years, visits the homes before 
the program opens with a migrant aide— a high school student who is 
also working his third summer in the program, There are no longer 
any large camps in the area; families are scattered on many farms, and 
two buses are needed, morning and evening, to transport the 5 2 chil- 
dren. Each takes about an hour for the total trip; one covers 50 miles 
each trip. 

The school-community coordinator said that most migrant child; cn in 
the summer school have been returning to the area for several years, 
and that many families are relatives or have known each other for a 
long time. She thus believes that she knows where all of the migrant 
families are living, because the families advise her about each others’ 
whereabouts. She s^v the parent attitude is “friendly to the school 
staff/’ (A Wisconsin summer program) 

* * * 

It appeared that all eligible migrant children were in the school program 
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due to good personal relationship of school staff with both the employ- 
ers and the migrant families. 

The summer school program is well accepted by all concerned. Farmers 
notify the school when families arrive; the program director immedi- 
ately visits the families and explains the total program. Many families 
return each year to this area and count on having the summer program 
for their children. 

Non-enrollment involved only those over 12 and under five, and that 
was due to the fact that there was no program for them. Children 
over 12 years of age were in the fields. Parents and teenagers agree 
that they need to work in the summer in order to have money for 
school in the fall. No program has been devised for those past sixth 
grade level. However, the school could be encouraged to provide some- 
thing for teenagers when they are not in the fields. 

(An Illinois summer program) 

* * * 

From interviews with migrants and persons who work with migrants 
in the area, it appears that the school's estimate of 3,300 migrant chil- 
dren is much too low, Sonic interviews suggest that the school is prob- 
ably serving less than 20 or 25 c /c of the migrant children in the five- 
county area! School officials appeared to be unaware of the fact that 
many migrant children reside in places other than the Migrant Family 
Centers. School bus service did not reach such areas. From spot check- 
ing, it appears that families living outside migrant family ser/ice cen- 
ters are in greater need, but they had little contact with services of the 
migrant education project. 

(A summer visit to a California five -county region) 

Another reason for non-enrollment of migrant children in California 
summer schools was the anxiety —expressed repeatedly by migrant parents 
interviewed in the Family C’enters-about the expenses involved in attend- 
ing school in the home base areas. The following excerpts from family in- 
terviews are typical: 

When there is work, the 16-ycar-old son must work. When work is 
good, the 12- and 13-year-old daughters must go to work also to make 
money for next year. However, when there is no work, all three go to 
the summer school and get the benefit of the meals. The girls say that 
all they do at this summer school is throw paint and color pictures. 

The parents said that they have difficulty in paying for school clothing 
and supplies for their children during the regular school term in Texas. 
That is why they feel the children should be allowed to work in the 
summer in order to have things they need during the regular school 
year. (A migrant family with five children) 

* * * 

None of the four school-age children (aged 6, II, 13, and 18) are in 
summer school in California. It is imperative that they work in the 
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summer Earnings will enable them to pay for school clothes, lunch, 
anti supplies during the regular school year in Texas. 

(A migrant family with eight children) 

School and Class Placement 

Local questionnaire responses showed a marked contrast between 
school-year and summer programs in the placement practices used far mi- 
grant children. Far more summer programs separated migrant children from 
non-migrants, as the following table shows: 



School and Class Placement 


1968-69 Regular 
School Year 


1969 Summer 
Session 


By Project 


Together with non-migrants 


68% 


30% 


In separate schools 


5% 


6|% 


In separate classes 


8% 


7% 


Some together, some separate 


19% 


2% 


By Number of Pupils 


Together with non-migrants 


69% 


29% 


In separate schools or classes 


31% 


71% 



In the majority of local projects we visited, migrant and non-migrant 
children were being educated in the same classrooms. Exceptions were: 

An elementary school in Florida located adjacent to a migrant camp. 
Two all-migrant six-month schools in Texas. 

Some summer programs in California, Illinois and Wisconsin which 
enrolled migrant children only, or which grouped them in separate 
schools or classes. 

In none of the states mentioned above were all migrant children being 
educated separately throughout the year, in summer programs observed in 
two states (New Jersey and Washington) uncertainties concerning the iden- 
tification of migrant children made placement practices difficult to define. 
(As discussed earlier, these two programs were migrant in funding, but the 
majority of the children enrolled appeared to be year-round residents.) 

None of our consultants found that placing migrant children sep- 
arately or together with non-migrants made a decisive difference in the 
conditions under which they were educated. They reported educational ad- 
vantages to migrant children in some separate schools, and these advan- 
tages may have been related to the higher per-pupil expenditures reported 
earlier. 

School personnel were generally reported to prefer to educate migrants 
and non-migrants together. However, as one put it: 

Although it is theoretically desirable to bring migrant and non-migrant 



children together, community attitudes are not always the best and the 
experiences migrant children have are not always positive. 

Most migrant parents and children interviewed were indifferent to 
issues of school segregation or desegregation. 

Observations in Schools Where Migrant Children were in 
Regular Classes With Non- Migrants 

Most consultants reported that in classrooms where both migrant and 
non-migrant children were present, it was impossible to tell which children 
were migrants. No outright discrimination in the treatment of migrant pu- 
pils was observed. For better or for worse, the migrant chile ren were re- 
ceiving about the same kind of education s the others. As two observers 
reported: 

All migrant children except those in pre-kindergarten are placed in 
regular classes with non-migrant children. This is state policy, and 
school personnel seemed to accept it as an advantageous arrangement. 

In the classes I observed, all children were receiving about the same 
amount of the teacher's time and attention, which was considerable in 
the kindergarten (where a class of 20 children had been divided into 
two groups, through the use of an aide), and negligible in the first 
grade (where 35 children in three reading groups were taught without 
the use of an aide). 

It was not possible to tell which children were migrants, and therefore 
noi possible to describe interaction between migrant and non-migrant 
pupils. The amount of interaction between all kindergarten pupils was 
high: in first grade, almost non-existent. Fven in the lurch room the 
teacher and most children ate silently. (A Florida elementary school) 

* * + 

While visiting classes and eating lunch in the school cafeteria, I found 
no indication that chiktrcn separated according to migrant and non- 
migrant backgrounds. Administration in this situation appeared to be 
the key to effective relationships; the "all day*' teacher was an out- 
standing example of one who is able to facilitate good human relation- 
ships in his dealing with students. This teacher knew what he children 
needed, and he was secure in his convictions. Children seemed to he 
comfortable in his presence, whether they were migrant or non-mi- 
grant. His communication with all children was relaxed and purposeful: 
he responded to them in either HngJish or Spanish, depending upon 
what language they had used in speaking to him. 

(A California slimmer school) 

Observations of Schools Where Migrant Children 
were in Separate Schools or Classes 

The migrant school is separated from the regular summer school pro- 
gram for remedial students and for disadvantaged students under Title 
I of FSHA and Head Start. The administration gives its reasons for 
separation as one of maintenance problems in the school. Other sources 
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report that the non-migrant poor whites refused to ride the same buses 
with the migrants. 

One could argue the pros and cons of this decision but basically it 
would appear to me that separation did not seriously hinder the pro- 
gram for the migrants or for the residents. In some ways they may have 
been better of! because the local poor whites may have driven some 
migrant children away from school wi'h their taunts and jeers. 



Situations vary in each school district. In one, the summer program 
svas separate because of funding and appeared to have good facilities 
and a program comparable to what is generally offered to resident chil- 
dren of the area. 

Pre-school programs within the Migrant Family Service Centers arc 
segregated due to funding and location; there appear to be no prob- 
lems in this form of segregation, and there may be benefits as pro- 
grams arc geared to particular needs of migrant children. 

In only one school district did I find some indications that segregation 
of migrants may have been due to parental pressure of district resi- 
dents. In that district, there was a full summer school program, but 
migrants were set up in different facilities and grouped in o a different 
program. (A California five-county region) 

In two Texas school districts, there were opportunities to compare 
educational conditions in the all-migrant, six-month schools with those in 
other schools where migrant and non-migrant children were being edu- 
cated together NCEMC observers raised many questions about the educa- 
tional programs of all schools in these districts. In one school district, brief 
visits revealed about the same conditions in the all-migrant classrooms as 
in the regular schools— most teachers were talking loudly from the front of 
their rooms and most children were bored and squirming in their seats. 
In another school district, consultants found the all-migrant school— where 
there was a special pilot project— superior to the others in meeting the 
needs of migrant children. Here is one consultant's analysis and opinion: 

Factors present in the migrant education program of the separate school 
seemed to be to the advantage of the children. 

Conditions observed which seemed most to the advantage of migrant 
children included the following: 

• more relaxed schedule 

• less pressure a r id less anxiety 

• less competition— more encouragement 

• better ratio of teachers to children 

• more equipment 

• more acceptance and understanding 

• more individual attention and instruction 

Parents could transfer children to integrated schools if they chose to 
do so. All students arc required to go on to junior high school at age 



(An Illinois summer school) 
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14 or on completion of sixth grade, and junior high schools are inte- 
grated. 

A brief observation of two classes in a regular elementary school 
provided an opportunity for comparison with the migrant school. In 
the regular school, there were 480 children enrolled, of whom 200 were 
reported to be migrant. There was no separation of migrant and non- 
migrant. The only difference was that migrant children enrolled late 
and left early in the spring. Teachers had become accustomed to this 
procedure and did not see it as a problem; they felt migrant children 
should be integrated. Most of the children in the school were Mexiean- 
Anieriean. whether migrant or non-migrant. Instruction was supposedly 
individualized to accommodate migrant children, but it did not seem 
as effectively individualized as in the migrant school. 

The following points were noted in comparison with the migrant school; 

• teacher-pupil ratio was not so good 

• teacher-pupil relationship was not so warm 

• pressure on children was more evident, with increased 

anxiety and boredom 

• less flexibility and freedom. 

Grade Level Placement 

We secured grade placement figures from 42 state directors of migrant 
education. However, as indicated above, there are many problems related 
to the reliability ol alt migrant enrollment figures. State directors’ enroll- 
ment breakdowns by grade placement yielded lower totals than those re- 
ported m answer to other enrollment questions, probably indicating that 
state education agencies had been unable to collect grade placement data 
for all migrant pupils. In summer projects especially, many programs 
grouped migrant children by age or ability, and grade placement was thus 
not a critical factor. 

Even with the limitations just noted, it seems worthwhile to offer— as 
the only data which are, to our knowledge, available on a very important 
criterion of educational opportunity— the following comparison between the 
total enrollment in United States public day schools for the fall of 1968, 
and 1968-69 migrant pupil enrollments, as reported by state directors of 



migrant education: 


Percent 


of Enrollments 




U S. Total 


M igra r 


Pre-K k K 


69c 


796 


Grades 1-6* 


5096 


7196 


Grades 7 k 8 


1696 


1496 


Grades 9-12** 


2896 


896 




10096 


10096 


Number of Pupils 


44.961.662 


143.507 



^Includes elementary ungraded 
** Includes secondary ungraded 
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It will be noted that less than one-fourth ( 22 %) of the migrant pupils 
were reported as enrolled beyond the sixth grade; for the United States as 
a whole, the percentage ( 44 % ) was twice as high. 
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V. Staffing 



Recruitment and Selection of Personnel 

In introducing our findings concerning the staffing of migrant education 
programs, we must strongly emphasize that an overwhelming obstacle to the 
recruitment of qualified professionals is the late funding (see pages 12-13). 
If migrant education projects are not in a position to contract for teachers 
at the same time as other educational programs, they cannot possibly compete 
for highly qualified staff. Two examples from consultants' reports may be 
cited: 

Teachers are reappointed in April for the following school year. Without 
assurance of funding, the county board has to attach a rider to migrant 
teachers' contracts saying that the appointment is invalid if federal funds 
are not forthcoming. The federal coordinator asked: '"What kind of 
teacher can you get to accept a position like that? Teachers have to eat*- 
it’s a habit with all of us. Except for a few very superior and highly 
dedicated individuals who stay because they believe in the program, the 
oniy teachers we can get on this basis are the least qualified,” 

For efficient planning, the county board would need assurance of funding 
by February or March 1 of the year preceding the program year. 

(A Florida county) 

* * * 

Funding from the state came through so late that it was impossible to 
hire some of the teachers they wanted. They were told unofficially on 
May 15 that they would have a program, but official notification and 
budget approval did not come through until a week before the program 
started. By that time, some of the best teachers were already committed 
to other endeavors. ( An Illinois summer school) 

In the migrant education projects we visited, late funding was an almost 
universal problem, intensifying other difficulties and weaknesses in the 
teacher selection process. For example, in one project, it was combined with 
a low supply of certified teachers: 

The assistant superintendent for instruction stated that the school district 
has great difficulty in finding qualified personnel. The nearest graduate 
school is approximately 150 miles away, and Texas teachers’ salaries are 
generally low. However, of the 17 non-degree teachers in the school 
district at the time of our visit, none was placed in the all-migrant school. 

It would therefore appear that the school district had been as conscien- 
tious as their circumstances would allow in the selection of personnel to 
work with the migrant children. (A Texas school district) 

In another project, late funding and a shortage of certified teachers were 



accompanied by a lack of leadership in developing criteria for the selection 
of migrant education staff: 

When staff selection and in-service training were discussed with the three 
county coordinators vho were responsible for migrant education, they 
indicated that there had been difficulty in securing fully qualified stnfif. 
They reported that pre-kindergarten teachers are not fully certified and 
that assistant teachers "may have two years of college or so." Aides are 
formally required to be high school graduates, but this requirement is 
not strictly enforced, if other positive qualities are present. Every effort 
has been made to hire migrants as aides, but not enough have been 
found to fill all positions, according to the coordinators. 

When asked what qualifications are sought in migrant education staff, 
one coordinator said they want "the best", i.e., fully certified teachers. 
When asked to define the criteria for deciding which teachers are ’‘best" 
for migrant children, he said that this is left up to school principals. The 
county allocates money to the schools and lets them decide whom to hire 
and what educational materials they need. When pressed as to whether 
they sought such qualities as empathy in teachers, another coordinator 
said "certainly, if they don't have that, they won't last with the children," 
and mentioned a teacher "from a very fine home" who had survived for 
only one hour. (A Florida county) 

To one NC'EMC consultant, the coordinators' observations clearly 
indicated the extent to which they were failing to provide the kind of 
leadership which is so urgently needed in a migrant education program. 
He commented: 

Surrendering the final actions to be taken to the principals does not 
relieve the county migrant education director of providing a kind of 
leadership and guidance that is in the best interest of the migrant 
education program iti general and migrant children in particular. With 
regard to the teacher "from a very fine home," one could raise such 
questions as: What criteria are used in the selection of teachers of 
migrant children? To what extent were they used with this teacher and 
how did she rate on them? If they were used, how do you account for 
her having slipped through? What kind of orientation was provided this 
teacher before she met with the children for the first time? How well 
did it prepare her for her first experience? If not very well, why and 
what needs to be done about it? Was this a good experience for either 
the teacher or the pupils? Was it intended or planned this way? 

I firmly believe that carefully selected criteria, and a well-planned pro- 
gram of orientation which are absolutely clear about what is to be 
achieved arc urgently needed in order to deal more adequately with 
teacher selection and orientation. Also, I am most doubtful that the 
present migrant education director could provide this kind of leadership, 
even if asked to do so. 

Local school district prerogatives often took precedence over the de- 
velopment of a clear statement of the qualifications needed to work with 
migrant children. Especially in the summer projects we visited, a "home 
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folks first” hiring policy often meant that positions were offered first to 
teachers who worked in the district regularly during the school year. 

As one California regional migrant education staff member pointed 
out, education is the second largest source of employment in the area— 
urpassed only by agriculture— and the jobs created by federal education 
funds make a significant contribution to the economy. Consultants reported 
the following on two summer school projects: 

The director stated that teachers who had been employed during the 
1969-70 school year in the district were given first consideration among 
applicants for the summer migrant education project. All but one posi- 
tion was filled from this source. The exception was a primary teacher 
who had been employed by the district for next fall. She was chosen 
over two other applicants who had experience in the district but none in 
the primary grades. Thus, of twelve applicants, ten were hired, with no 
need to advertise the positions outside the local school system. 

(A California summer project) 

s*s H: * 

The director said that the first chance at summer jobs went to local 
teachers. Only one had been recruited from outside the local system, and 
only k ‘three or four” applicants had been turned away. The director said 
that his selection criteria had been to give preference to teachers with 
elementary school experience, especially in reading and arithmetic. Two 
of the rejected applicants had high school experience only. 

(A Wisconsin summer project) 

In a California five-county region, consultants found regional staff 
members positively oriented toward hiring teachers who were sensitive to 
the needs of migrant children and remarkably successful in doing so in 
pre-school programs which the regional migrant education center operated 
directly. One consultant commented: 

In the migrant pre-school we visited, the teacher was an exceptionally 
sensitive person with an understanding of children so rare that she 
clearly had been selected for these traits and for her love of children 
and concern for migrants. 

However, in programs for school-age children, regional staff saw their 
role primarily as stimulating and enabling local school systems to build their 
own migrant education programs. Except for occasional recommendations, 
they did not attempt to influence the hiring practices used by local school 
districts. 

Thus, in the migrant education projects we visited, late funding, teacher 
shortages, local school district prerogatives, and weak leadership were 
factors which tended— singly or in combination— to block the development 
and use of criteria for the selection of staff best suited to meet the educa- 
tional needs of migrant children. As the following section will show, local 
practice also exerted a decisive influence on the ethnic composition of 
migrant education staffs. 
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Minority Group, Migrant, and Bi-Lingual Staff 
Florida 

Schools in the three Florida counties visited by NCEMC team members 
were at various stages of con. plying with court desegregation orders. In two 
of the schools observed most thoroughly, desegregation had thus far con- 
sisted of moving a very few Anglo children and staff imo formerly all-black 
schools. In most of the Florida projects visited, the majority of the migrant 
children and 'he majority of the teaching staff serving them were Negro. 
However, less than a third of the schools visited in Florida had Negro 
principals, and only one of the three counties had a Negro as director of 
migrant education. In this county, there was an integrated staff at the county 
migrant education center and at one elementary school adjacent to a 
migrant camp. 

A serious problem in Florida was the lack of bi-lingual staff members 
in migrant education programs which enrolled substantial numbers of 
Mexican-Americans or Puerto Ricans. In one elementary school, 90 children 
a day met in small groups for half-hour classes in English as a second 
language, A nearby elementary school had its own FM radio station to 
broadcast programs in Spanish and English to parents. However, neither of 
these schools was equipped for a modern bi-lingual approach to language 
instruction. In both, school staff members— including the county director of 
migrant education— were heard to admonish children to “speak English” in 
school; a consultant reported that in one school a Spanish-speaking teacher 
was prohibited from speaking Spanish with the children. 

A junior high school in the same county had a considerable number of 
Spanish-speaking students; an observer learned that some of them had been 
in the school for three years without learning English. There was no pro- 
gram to teach them English or to give them a foundation in the Spanish 
language and culture. A Spanish language class existed, but it was not open 
to Spanish-speaking students. 

T exas 

In two neighboring school districts, all of the elementary schools which 
enrolled migrants were predominantly Mexiean-American in pupil popula- 
tion (both migrant and non-migrant). In the all-migrant school observed 
most thoroughly, M) c /< of the teachers and over half of the aides were 
Mexican- American. 

In some school districts in Texas, pioneering work has been done in 
implementing a thoroughly modern bi-lingual education program. However, 
in the all-migrant school we observed, there was still what one consultant 
described as “administrative anxiety over the use of Spanish.” He 
recommended: 

The administration needs to encourage use of English while realizing 

that security involves freedom to communicate in Spanish as long as it 
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is more comfortable and more useful to express feelings and ideas. 
Administration needs to realize that use of English is artificial among 
those who are accustomed to speaking and conversing in Spanish. (It is 
important for those who speak English to realize that Spanish ‘’cuss'' 
words are more expressive of feeling than those provided by the English 
language. Use of ‘’had language" may be preferable to physical attack 
and is an indication of progress in socialization.) 

California 

In a California five-county region, the majority of the migrant children 
were Mexican -Americans, although some school districts had large numbers 
of Anglos and Negro*..* as well. At the regional level, the migrant education 
director and the curriculum coordinator were Mexican-Americans, and in 
the pre-schools and health clinics operated by the regional office, there were 
many Mexican-American or Anglo bi-lingual stalT members. Both Spanish 
and English were used naturally and interchangeably. 

In summer school programs operated by the school districts in this 
region, staff ethnic composition varied considerably. The majority of the 
administrators and teachers we saw were Anglos (in one program, all were). 

However, most of the California projects we saw were not staffed ex- 
clusively by Anglos. One project had a Negro director, and in most, one or 
more teachers and the majority of the aides were Mexican-American or 
hi-lingual. 

A Mexican-American all-day teacher in one project was described by a 
consultant as contributing significantly to the effectiveness of the program: 

His relationships with teachers, aides, Mini-Corps teachers and students 
appeared to be unusually good. Children felt free to ask if they f'ould 
come eat at his table in the cafeteria, and they conversed freely with him 
and the visitor. Children spoke to him in either English or Spanish, and 
he was able to respond in the language in which they addressed him. 
The use of Spanish presented no threat. He is extremely aware of the 
needs of these children and their families, and he has the concern 
required to see that they get what they need. 

The Northern States ( Illinois, New Jersey , New York, 

Washington , Wisconsin ) 

It was in northern projects that the phenomenon of predominantly 
Anglo professionals serving predominantly Mexican-American. Negro, or 
Puerto Rican migrant children was most striking. In many communities, 
"home folks Otm" had been institutionalized into a fixed employment policy. 
In only one, did minority groups give evidence of being strong enough to 
even begin to protest this policy. 

In a New York State school district with large numbers of poor Negro 
and Puerto Rican children, not a single principal or teacher in the nine 
schools of the district was Negro or Puerto Rican. It was stated that several 
Negro teachers had been accepted for employment, but only one hat! ever 
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taught there {he stayed one year) because the others had been unable to find 
suitable housing in the town. Of the eight school-year aides, four were 
Puerto Rican, two were Negro, and two were Anglo. In addition, two 
“reverse Peace Corps" volunteers from Costa Rica and Argentina were 
providing many educational and social services which were otherwise 
completely unavailable to Puerto Rican children and parents. In the 1969 
summer migrant education project (pupil enrollment 7()9£ Puerto Rican, 
2() r r Negro, l() r r Anglo), teachers had been 1 0097 Anglo. However, the 
director reported utilizing a number of recruitment sources from outside the 
school system to try to build a more heterogeneous staff for the 1970 summer 
school. 

In all other summer projects visited in the states listed above, all 
teachers were Anglo. However, one director and tw'o supervisors were 
Mexiean-Ameriean, and a fairly substantial number of home-school co- 
ordinators, classroom and community aides were minority group members, 

As indicated by local questionnaire response, only 28 r £ of the 1968-69 
regular school year programs and 46 r r of the 1969 summer programs in 
our sample employed any migrant adults in any capacity. 

Of the large numbers of aides observed in 1970 summer migrant edu- 
cation programs, few were recruited from the migrant stream. In the 
Illinois and New Jersey projects we observed, there were, to the best of 
our information, no current or former migrants employed as aides. In a 
New York summer school, two teen-age aides were migrants (they expected 
to return to Florida and graduate from high school the following school 
year), A Washington State summer school employed two former migrants 
as aides. In one Wisconsin summer school, ten of the 21 teen-age Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps aides were migrants: in another Wisconsin community, 
one migrant mother was employed as the only aide in the summer school 
program. 

In-Si-rv in: Training and Siam Diwi-iopmi-nt 

In two of the migrant education projects visited by NCF.MC consultants, 
in-service training programs were currently in operation at the time of our 
visits. Observers noted a marked contrast in effectiveness. 

A Washington State Summer School 

The migrant summer school program in this school district was 
operated in conjunction with a migrant teacher education institute conducted 
by a state college and financed through 870,000 in I'SHA Title I migrant 
funds. The institute began with two weeks on the college campus, followed 
by four weeks of in-service experience in the migrant summer school. 
NCF.MC consultants visited the summer school during its first week of 
operation. 

As described to the consultants, the first three days on campus were 
spent in a workshop program utilizing problem-solving techniques. The rest 
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of the two-week period emphasized training in the Spanish language and 
seminars on Mexican-American culture, hi the afternoons, the supervising 
teachers (hut not the tcuchcrs-in-training) developed a schedule and lesson 
plans for the migrant children's summer school. 

While observers noted that the language and cultural training were 
reflected in the classrooms, they found other aspects of the program “poorly 
conceived." “ludicrous." and “deplorable." 

One severe problem was the extreme unsuitability of the six “master 
teachers." to each of whom four or five leachers-in-lraiviing were assigned 
for their in-service classroom experience. As one consultant described it: 

It seems obvious that the selection of the “master teachers" was done on 
a strictly arbitrary basis. Their backgrounds in migrant education were 
extremely limited. All were recruited from within the local school 
system. We were told that diere were six openings for master teachers 
and that they had six applicants. 

Some of the teachers-in-( raining seemed to have more skills and experi- 
ence than their supervising teachers. One of the “master teachers" was 
in her first full-time teaching job. having graduated from college in 
March 1970 and worked for a few months as a substitute in the local 
schools. She did not know how to maintain classroom control, she 
threatened and ridiculed the children, and was generally unprepared to 
be the teacher of any child, let alone a migrant child. 

Another “master teacher" was described by an administrator as a 
“cracker jack . . . and besides, he is the only man who applied, and we 
wanted to have a man.*’ This man was experienced— but in teaching 
creative writing to high school seniors. He admitted that he knew nothing 
about primary or elementary school methods or curriculum. 

An equally basic weakness was that decisions to facilitate the teacher- 
training aspects of the program were made at a sacrifice to the instructional 
program for the migrant children. To quote from another consultant’s 
report: 

In terms of dates, times, numbers, and age levels of children, it appeared 
that little thought had been given to meeting the needs of migrant? . The 
migrant summer school was planned as a four-week program, five hours 
per day, limited to 120 children in grades 1-5 only. 

This consultant deplored the process by which each of the above de- 
cisions was made. The dates were set for the convenience of the 
teacher training institute, o that participants could have a two-week 
training program before mec.’ng the children. Thus, the school started 
too late in the season to reach some migrant children. 

Recruitment was done initially from regular school-year classes. As a 
result of this method, little space in the summer school remained for 
the migrant children when they arrived. Not only was total enrollment 
limited to 120. but enrollments at any age level were also limited. There 
was no attempt at flexible placements to enable a family to enroll all of 
its children. (Enrollment for six-year-olds was closed while we were 
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there, but it was open for ages seven to eleven. What was a family with 
a six-year-old ?o do?) 

As a result of the five-hour day, those migrant children who were in 
school were taken home and left unsupervised in the labor camps from 
1 :30 p.m. on each day. 

In short, little attempt was made to structure the program to the logistic 
needs of migrant children and families, and only a general attempt (not 
specific to each child) was made to meet the children’s academic needs. 

In several respects, the school effort was in sharp contrast to that of the 
migrant day care center next door. The day care center, run by an 
OEO agency, accepted all migrant children from one month to five 
years of age, five days a week, from 4:30 a.ni. until 4:30 p.m., every 
week of the year. Breakfast, lunch and a full program of education, 
health care, and safety were provided for each child. 

Thus, according to our consultants, this migrant teacher training institute 
provided no acceptable model for the teachers-in-training to follow— either 
in how to plan programs to meet the needs of migrant children or how to 
implement plans in the classroom. 

A Florida Migrant Educ ation Center 

The director of this county's migrant education program has chosen 
to provide in-service teacher education from a centrally located migrant 
education center. He has been with the center since its inception in 1067, 
and is a former principal in the county and the founder of an outstanding 
migrant elementary school now' in its fourth year of operation. He has built 
the first and only truly integrated staff in the county. All center personnel 
were recruited directly out of the classroom, on the basis of skill, empathy 
and attitude. The administrator has little trouble recruiting staff. 

The migrant education center serves 35 schools throughout the county 
in which migrant children are enrolled. It is strictly an auxiliary service 
organization which supplements but does not duplicate the services offered 
by the instructional service division of the schools. 

To request help from the center, a teacher of migrant children asks 
the principal for permission. An indication of the “popularity” of the pro- 
gram is that the center is not able to fill all the requests for training it 
receives. At times it has to turn teachers away because of lack of space. 

Workshops are usually initiated by the center in response to a felt need 
or a new program. They arc scheduled up to a year ahead of time and the 
staff spends many hours preparing materials with great care. As a rule 
teachers are actively involved in the workshop and they are immediately 
able to practice new techniques. Many well-known national consultants arc 
also used. The stress at all times is on practicability and classroom applica- 
tion. 

Many of the workshops are held on Saturdays. Attending teachers are 
given a nominal incentive of $15 to attend the session. This compares with 
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$35 to $45 per day that the average teacher is reimbursed for a day's 
teaching. Altogether, during the 1969-70 year, the center olTercd 39 work- 
shops, conferences, or in-serv ice training activities. ^ 

Discussion with principals indicated that they approved of t ic work- 
shops and encouraged their teachers to attend, but when asked, ‘ Are your 
teachers applying their new knowledge?" the answer was, “I don't know." 
While principals supported the training sessions, few' had ever actually 
attended one. 

While the training u ; as universally acclaimed as being useful there was 
little tangible evidence of its application in the classroom. Though behavioral 
goals are stated, determination of achievement is not made nor is the train- 
ing followed by classroom visits to determine how it is applied. 

In-Service Training in Other Projects Visited 

There was no opportunity for direct observation of in-service training 
programs in the other projects visited. However, consultants did interview 
administrators and teachers about in-service training opportunities which 
had been offered, and they tried to assess their impact on classroom per- 
formance. 

In a Texas school district, the migran* school is participating in a 
pilot program called "Project I. earn," which is directed bv Behavioral Re- 
search Laboratories of California and involves the extensive use of pro- 
grammed teaching materials. A consultant reported as follows on the special 
in-service training which was provided here: 

To prepare for the project, all teachers participated in a four-day work- 
shop in the fall. In addition, a consultant from Behavioral Research 
Laboratories worked with the teachers individually from October 20 
through Thanksgiving, and she returns periodically to continue this 
work. Her function is to help the teachers make the best use of the 
programmed materials provided in reading, math, spelling, intermediate 
level science, and social studies. Another consultant worked briefly w'ith 
the teachers on math games which could be used in conjunction w'ith 
the programmed math materials. 

The visitation team found the teachers and aides to be fairly well- 
organized and knowledgeable about the Sullivan programmed materials. 
It appeared that the in-serviec training provided in this area was bene- 
ficial and effective. 

In-service training in the special educational needs of migrant children 
was provided in the fall through a statewide workshop for teachers in 
the migrant program. 

It is not known by this consultant how many of the teachers from this 
school district attended, but we did talk with several who commented on 
the high quality of this workshop. 

Although participation in a pilot program of instruction (‘’Project 
Learn") and in in-service training programs of the Texas Education 
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Agency were meeting some of the needs, it is felt that a more coordi- 
nated program of in-service training is needed. A program in which 
non-degree teachers could earn a degree, and degree teachers could 
upgrade needed areas of competence for college or salary credit, would 
be beneficial. The area's difficulty in finding certified teachers certainly 
warrants efforts in this direction. A similar program for the large num- 
bers of recently hired teacher aides would greatly help to improve the 
instructional program over the years. 

A California regional migrant education center offeree! local school 
districts resources, funds, equipment, consultation, and a well-stocked, 
attractive, and conveniently arranged curriculum resource center. As one 
observer commented: 

The regional curriculum coordinator seemed to me an unusually able 
advocate of creative teaching practices. She described many instances 
of teachers' use of resources, and of presentations to chambers of com- 
merce and businessmen's clubs which stressed the values to all children 
of the new educational methods local teachers were learning through 
the migrant resources. However, because the coordinator had to cover 
many programs she could visit them only occasionally. Under these 
circumstances I think it would be difficult for her to offer help in a 
form in which most local staff could accept and use it. 

The three school districts in which I visited regular summer school pro- 
grams showed the same variety in teaching practices and classroom 
atmosphere which one would expect to find in any three school districts. 
Certainly, as in all ‘'migrant education projects" I have visited, the 
quality of the education which migrant children were receiving depended 
much more heavily on local conditions than on the leadership which 
may accompany federal funds. 

Another consultant, who visited two other school districts in this 
California Region thought that regional staff could and should play a more 
active role in staff development. He reported that principals in both school 
districts seemed receptive to the idea that regional migrant education center 
personnel might have some positive influence on the development of 
teachers in their schools. Howevc., both stated that no suggestions had been 
made or ideas put forth. This consultant felt a "distinct absence of project- 
level influence on willing local programs." In his opinion: 

The overriding consideration in assessing support of staff development 
has to be the rather nebulous ways a teacher behaves with the children. 
If the administrators of migrant programs, whether state, region, or 
local personnel, cannot communicate plans, educational goals, programs 
of an academic nature in such a way that the teacher is reinforced in 
his basic humanity and affection for the children, all else fails. 

In a Wisconsin summer program, staff had been working together for 
several years and had developed cooperative team teaching relationships 
through participation in sensitivity workshops offered by the state education 
department and through daily one-hour planning meetings throughout the 
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summer session. Here, in-service training was a matter of daily interaction 
among the staff. Observers thought it could have been strengthened by more 
interaction with migrant parents. 

During a full day of observation in a Honda elementary-junior high 
school, consultants found a sensitive new principal working effectively to 
create harmonious relationships and a positive learning atmosphere for both 
migrant anti non-migrant pupils. They also found, however, many evidences 
of the need for better staff selection and in-service training. 

In the kindergarten, one observer found a former high school business 
education teacher with no training in early childhood education. She was 
relating very well to the children and was enthusiastically trying to learn “as 
fast as I can" and to “give the children all I can. because they'll be leaving 
so soon," When asked where she got her ideas for program planning, she 
mentioned the aide (“she has more kindergarten experience than I do”) and 
another kindergarten teacher. 

In classes for elementary school children, another observer “saw or 
heard nothing which would indicate that the teachers knew how to plan 
for individual needs or to build up t’*e child's self-concept. On the contrary 
I heard a great deal of sarcasm ir. response to the children's inability to 
respond correctly. In one sentence, 1 saw very poor teaching." 

In junior high classrooms, a third observer found teaching ability 
which ranged from highly creative to very weak. At neither end of the 
spectru n had any teacher received orientation or in-service training relevant 
to the needs of migrant children— except that reading materials published by 
the state education department had been distributed to them. There had been 
no real opportunity to discuss these readings or to have questions clarified. 

A conference with school aides and assistant teachers also indicated the 
need for in-service training. For example, pre-kindergarten aides spoke 
impatiently of the migrant children's “short attention span"; apparently, no 
one had told them that this is a normal characteristic of all young children. 
While the paraprofessionals were warm and enthusiastic as a group, several 
expressed discouragement with the children's behavior and slow learning 
ability, A sample report: 

I work with the lower level class in the sixth grade, in social studies, 
math, and reading. I help them say the words. Some of them can't read, 
even a book on a lower level ... In math, they're slow, too. For instance 
just such a simple thing as addition anti subtraction. We got them an 
easier social studies book. They ought to be able to read that— it's so easy 
—but I don't know whether they will. 

In summary, in the projects visited consultants found wide variations 
in the amount and kind of in-service staff training. In most projects, they 
found little evidence that in-service training programs were having an 
important impact on day-to-day classroom performance. 
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Ratios of Staff to Pupils 



In no case did site observers find the ratios of school stafT to pupils less 
favorable lor migrant children than for others. Stalling was usually shared 
equally by all children in a school. In programs where migrant children were 
in separate schools, the stalT-pupil ratios were usually more favorable than 
in other schools in the district. 

Stalling in the regular school-year programs we visited was in general 
much sparser than in the summer schools. In one Florida county where more 
than 5,000 migrant pupils were enrolled and where most classes observed 
were oversize with more than 50 pupils. Federal migrant funds had been 
used to pay the salaries of 100 assistant teachers. Thus, the ratio of these 
paraprofessionals to migrant children enrolled was 1 to 50. In this county 
(except for the pre-kindei gartens, where classes of 20 children were served 
by three adults), it was not possible for any child to receive much individual 
attention. As one observer reported: 

Concern about large classes at one school in this county was expressed 
by a first grade teacher whose class of 35 I observed. She stated that 
there are five first grade classes in the school this year, all with 35 pupils, 
and only one aide for all five classes. Last year, when there were seven 
first grade classes, with an average size of 25. about half of the children 
were reading on grade level ( l.S) by the end of the year. This year, the 
teacher finds it very hard to give enough time to each of the three 
reading groups she has organized according to ability level. She said she 
“feels bad** that she cannot give the children the individual attention 
they need. 

The school principal expressed strong dissatisfaction with the large 
classes (32 to 3b) in all grades above kindergarten. He attributed it to 
a shortage of certified teachers in the area. However, the county co- 
ordinators expressed little concern about large classes; as a matter of 
fact they differed among themselves about what state regulations are on 
this matter. 

Class sizes of 25 to 35 pupils were the general rule in other school-year 
programs observed. The number of classroom aides varied widely. In one 
Texas all-migrant school, two aides were assigned to each class. In another 
Florida elementary school, two aides “floated** among all classes in grades 
1-b (four aides were assigned to the pro kindergarten). In an upstate New 
York school district, one aide was assigned to each of eight schools. 

In the summer migrant education projects we observed, class sizes of 15 
to 20 pupils were usual, and— with the exception of two California pro- 
grams— all classes we saw had one or more aides assigned full-time. The 
lowest ratio of adults to children was thus I to 10. with an average of about 
1 to 5 in most summer programs. The peak was a program connected with 
a teacher training institute, where six or seven adults were present in each 
classroom. Here, one observer fob that “children were in danger of being 
overwhelmed by adults.** 
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Questions must be raised about the sharp contrasts we observed between 
short staffing in many school-year migrant education projects and the ample 
staffing which was general in the summer. 



PARAPROFESSIONALS, VOLUNTEERS, AND MlNI-CORPSMEN 

In school programs where the teaching stafT was largely Anglo and 
monolingual and where there was little contact between migrant parents 
and school stafT, paraprofessionals often represented the only tangible link 
between the migrant education project and the migrant child’s own cultural 
background. In a few school districts, volunteers from community organiza- 
tions, churches, colleges, or seminaries provided much needed services and 
at least token evidence of local concern for migrant children. The presence 
of minority group paraprofessionals— and, to a lesser extent, majority group 
volunteers— helped to reduce somewhat the essential isolation of the migrant 
education projects from both the migrant and the non-migrant communities. 

Paraprofessionals 

Various practices were encountered in the recruitment and use of para- 
professionals and in the in-service training and upgrading opportunities 
offered to them. This variation and the inexperience of many administrators 
and teachers in the use of paraprofessionals’ services are not distinctive to 
migrant education: they are part of the awkwardness and growing pains of 
a new development in school staffing which has not yet come of age. 

It was in pre-school and primary grade programs that the largest num- 
ber of teaching aides were observed and where they seemed, in general, to 
be most effectively used. Perhaps this is because early childhood education 
has decades of experience with using several adults together in the same 
classroom and because the kinds of individual care and attention which 
small children need are so readily apparent. Here is one consultant’s observa- 
tion and comment on a California program: 

An interesting feature of the program was that the children were not 
grouped according to grade levels. They were grouped by ages; within 
age groups, there were enough aides for adequate sub-groups and in- 
dividual instruction to meet the wide variations of ability and interest. 

In the five-year-old group, for example, the head teacher was working 
with two children at a large wooden puzzle hoard and was conversing 
with (hem about geometric shapes. One aide helped two children with 
counting, using a number board. Another aide supervised art and play 
activities— two children at easels, others at table, a hoy with wooden 
tracks, and a girl with dolls in the housekeeping center. There were 
planned activities, but freedom to choose and no pressure for partici- 
pation. 

In other classes in this same school, however, another observer ques- 
tioned why “the very ample staffing could not have been used to provide 
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more individualization of instruction for the older children as well." As this 
ohserver reported: 

In an arithmetic lesson for nine and ten-year-olds, a teacher and two 
aides were present, hut all children participated together in activities 
which ranged in difficulty from counting hy ones through counting hy 
tens, to reading four-digit numbers. Through careful selection of the 
children who recited, the teacher saw to it that no questions were missed 
while visitors were present. It was thus impossible to tell whether any 
child was learning anything he did not already know, hut it seems a fair 
presumption that children who can already read four-digit numbers do 
not need practice in counting. 

In the same way. I questioned why all the children in the non-English 
speaking class should have been put to the same task during their art 
period. The activity we observed involved cutting and pasting with two 
colors of construction paper, with successful completion requiring that 
the pieces cut out of the smaller sheet be pasted along its edge in a 
"mirror** relationship to it. Towards the end of the period, many 
children had not got it right, and l actually saw the art teacher puli 
freshly pasted pieces olf a girl's work in an effort to get her to rearrange 
it according to the instructions. 

Even where classes with aides were grouped for instruction, effective 
teaching was, of course, not automatically guaranteed, as illustrated by the 
following two consultants* classroom observations in Florida: 

This was a low-performing fourth grade arithmetic class with fourteen 
students present, grouped into two sections for instruction hy a teacher 
and ait aide. 

The teacher stood or sat in front of the class and asked questions or 
assigned prohlems from the open textbooks. During the brief period l 
observed, the group covered place value (to millions), quart and gallon 
measurement, perimeter and centimeters. Although all material was 
review, I felt there was no thorough comprehension of the concepts 
which were being presented. For the most part, the children showed 
total indifference to the material. The teacher seemed to make little use 
of any knowledge of the children's ability. She seemed to proceed with- 
out much regard to whether individual children were grasping the 
material. 

The aide was working with five more advanced students, but was having 
problems in holding their attention. They engaged in considerable horse- 
play, causing aggravation and embarrassment to the aide, who at one 
point exclaimed in a rather loud voice. "You have guests in the room! 
Why don't you act like gentlemen?'* 

* * * 

A fifth grade reading improvement class was composed of seven migrant 
children judged to need special help in reading, The teacher was an 
assistant paid through ESEA Title I migrant funds, The class was 
housed in a small room, previously used as an office. Hardly large 
enough to accommodate the teacher and his seven pupils, the room 
was neither adequately lighted nor ventilated. 
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During my brief visit, both the teacher and pupils were engaged in 
silent reading, but there seemed to be an almost complete lack of 
interest in what was going on, At no time was an attempt made by the 
teacher to provide individual help. It was therefore not possible to assess 
either teacher skills or teacher-pupil relationships. 

In a Texas all-migrant school, one consultant commented very favorably 
on the use of aides in connection with programmed instructional materials: 

The much increased use of aides was helping to make more individual- 
ized instruction work. This experience can he transferred to the other 
schools. 

In-service training for aides-as for all staff -had been spotty and in 
most cases insufficient. As consultants reported of a New York State summer 
program: 

Some of the paraprofessionals have gone to training labs and have come 
out very confused. The regular teachers have had little or no training on 
how to work with migrants, and they left to the aides duties for which 
they were inadequately prepared. Few or no teachers were seen in the 
lunchroom, hut instead there was an aide with a paddle. 

However, in a New York State school-year program, an observer inter- 
viewed two aides who were taking advantage of continuing education courses 
at a nearby state university: 

There they are given college credit for seminars on the role of the para- 
professional. They learn how they can assist in science classes, reading, 
arithmetic and other subject areas, and also how they can help with 
social problems in the school. Both of them are interested in continuing 
their education and becoming full-time teachers. 

In terms of the Puerto Rican community, the Puerto Rican paraprofes- 
sionals have done a great deal. They have translated for the parents in 
and out of school, They have helped children with language difficulties 
and, probably most important, they have shown -miling faces to the 
Puerto Rican child who must go to school here. 

In a Washington State summer program, an aide confided to an observer 
that she felt better prepared for her role than the teacher was for hers: 

One aide indicated that on three different occasions she had had a week 
of training in how to he an aide. However, she disclosed that she didn't 
know what to do for this particular teacher, who had never had an aide 
and didn't know how to use one. The aide didn't think it was her place 
to tell the teacher what it was that she was supposed to have her do. 

In a Wisconsin summer project, ten of 21 teen-age Neighborhood 
Youth Corps aides were migrants. An observer reported: 

The use of paid teen-age migrant aides was an extremely effective way 
of making it possible for them tc' participate in a summer educational 
program. They enjoyed and benefited from many of the activities 
planned for younger children, and were given elear-eut responsibilities 
for supervision, clean-up, and home-school contacts. In the afternoon 
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us and crafts program they were especially useful in activities which 
would have heen very difficult to carry on without their help. 

According to an experienced stalT member, ihere is “very little question” 
ahout all ten of the migrant aides completing high school. They have 
talked ahout that a lot, she said, and they all know high school gradua- 
tion is a minimum; many a ~e talking ahout college. One aide is a high 
school graduate and plans to attend secretarial school in the fall. 
Another, who will he a junior next year, stayed in the Wisconsin com- 
munity last year without his family (living first with a teacher and then 
in a rooming house, supporting himself with an after-school joh at the 
Ford garage) in order to get a full year of high school. He is a “straight 
A" student, the staff member said, and definitely plans on college. 

As the ahove anecdotal reports and comments indicate, NCEMCohser vers 
found many positive uses of classroom aides in migrant education projects, 
hut they also saw many situations in which the services of paraprofcssionals 
were not being v ery productively utilized. On halance, the use of aides— 
especially those from minority group, migrant, or bi-Iingual backgrounds— 
seemed a very positive step in the right direction. At least, where they were 
present there was the beginning of contact and the opportunity to gain the 
experience through which problems in the use of paraprofcssionals can he 
solved. 

A different and more serious problem was created by principals and 
teachers who were actively hostile to the presence of minority group para- 
professionals as exemplified in this report of an interview with a Mexican- 
American community aide: 

At the OEO pre-school, I interviewed a community aide who is paid hy 
OEO funds and lives at a nearby migrant camp. She described how she 
comforted and reassured young children from the camp when they first 
entered the pre-school. She thought that seeing her at school helped to 
give the children a link with home and made them less fearful in a 
strange situation. When asked whether some of the children in public 
school might also need this kind of reassurance, she said the principal 
did not welcome her there. She also said that he had been generally 
negative towards the OEO pre-school, feeling that the stalT (largely 
Mexican-American paraprofessionals) were interested only in their own 
salaries and that to permit them to observe his professionally trained 
teachers would be to "give away” knowledge. She said only two of the 
teachers at the elementary school had welcomed aides in their class- 
rooms. However, she saw' recent indications of some thawing. 

Volunteers 

In most communities we visited, voluntary services to migrant children 
were limited or non-existent. Perhaps the most common were the donation 
of used clothing and the provision of eyeglasses or shoes. In some communi- 
ties, doctors and dentists donated some services or provided them at reduced 
fees. For the most part, however, the local residents we saw in migrant 
education projects were on the payroll. 
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A notable exception was one Florida county where the contrasts between 
extreme wealth and extreme poverty were especially sharp. Here, an ener- 
getic young woman on the county migrant education staff had organized a 
very active corps of school volunteers from junior colleges, women's clubs, 
and service organizations. In one elementary school, junior college students 
were observed providing individual tutoring to migrant students in reading 
and arithmetic. In another, a retired teacher had developed a home eco- 
nomics program for elementary school girls which included nutrition, first 
aid, laundering, sewing, and a monthly party for all girls whose birthday fell 
in that month. 

In addition to school volunteers recruited by the county migrant educa- 
tion staff, two church-affiliated groups provided services which were excep- 
tional for their continuity and relevance to the real needs of migrant children 
and families. A Protestant-affiliated service committee, with a small staff, 
provided a wide range of services which included, as a pat dal list: bi- 
lingual interpreters to help with school-related problems such as refusal of 
admission without a birth certificate or refusal of free lunch: transportation 
to medical and welfare services: help with housing problems and job pi ce- 
ment: help with college scholarships and other educational opportunities. 

Catholic seminarians provided continuous services of many kinds. They 
conducted educational, recreational, and religious programs in the migrant 
camps: they provided transportation to medical clinics and pre-school pro- 
grams which would otherwise have been completely inaccessible to migrants: 
they helped migrant families to cut through the seemingly endless bureau- 
cratic procedures which stood between them and the services they needed. 

In a New York State school-year program, two volunteers were mem- 
bers of a reverse Peace Corps program. One of them was from Costa Rica 
where she was a teacher in the university's experimental elementary school. 
The other was a reading specialist from Argentina, An observer stated: 

Their contributions to the school system have been tremendous. They 
have done social work; taught the children; recruited parents; held 
recreation programs; been friends to the children: dealt with the Welfare 
Department; gone apartment hunting for people; taught English as a 
second language to adults; and taught Spanish to a group of elementary 
school teachers. It seemed that they, better than anyone else, understood 
what the agricultural worker and his children were like. 

In California family centers, volunteer dental students and faculty from 
the University of California staff three dental vans which serve migrant 
children. Funding comes from the state and the dental school. An observer 
reported: 

On the day 1 visited, the van (a converted Greyhound bus) seemed to 
be doing a land office business. However, it was working with less than 
its usual equipment. One of the three chairs was being used only as a 
screening chair because Its equipment was out, and the trailer housing 
the X-ray unit was not available that week. A portab.e X-ray unit had 
been set up in an oflicc of the camp. 
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The students work for four weeks and usually come two years in a row. 
The more advanced students help the less experienced, and the whole 
project was supervised on site by a practicing dentist and University of 
California faculty member who had volunteered two weeks of his sum- 
mer to the project. 

The Mini-Corps in California 

In an interview with the assistant director of Mini-Corps for the State of 
California. NCFMC observers learned that it is in its third year of operation 
and is financed through F.SHA Title I migrant funds. Its purpose is to give 
prospective teachers in California colleges experience in working with 
migrant children and also to provide them with summer jobs to help them 
stay in college. 

Recruits must be bi-lingual (many are former migrants), must come 
from low-income families (average annual family income is $5,000, and 
average family size is five members), and must plan to enter teaching or a 
closely related profession. They and the teachers who supervise them in their 
summer teaching assignments receive college credit for courses, which are 
conducted largely through field work. Most Mini-Corpsmen live in migrant 
camps or nearby. 

They are paid a stipend of $1,125, receiving $100 semi-monthly during 
the summer and $025 on September 1. to help with next year's college 
expenses. 

In most of the California migrant education projects we observed. Mini- 
Corpsmen were at work, providing individual help to the children. In a 
woodworking class in one school, a Mini-Corpsman helped a boy learn to use 
a jigsaw. In another school, a Mini-Corpsman worked with two teen-age girls 
who were just learning to read. Mini-Corpsmen were in their first week of 
assignment in most schools at the time of our visit. 

One consultant commented: 

Use of Mini-Corpsmen appeared to enrich the program in various ways. 
Their training and enthusiasm and their ability to converse in both 
Spanish and Fnglish contributed to the effectiveness of all the activ ties. 

Another consultant reacted as follows: 

One of California's most impressive efforts in the field of migrant edu- 
cation and service is the Mini-Corps. Of course it is designed as much to 
help the Mini-Corpsmen as it is to help the children. It is better than 
anything like it I have seen. 

I talked with five students serving as Mini-Corpsmen and watched them 
and several more at work. They were assisting teachers, perhaps in an 
important way. However, they were minor figures in the classroom, 
largely relegated to service roles. I wished that they hail been freer to 
relate more closely to the children in their own individual ways and to 
help break down the arbitrary separation so many teachers make between 
human things and learning things. 
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VI. Educational Planning 
and Implementation 



At the Local Project Level 

In many of the migrant education projects visited, consultants felt the 
lack of any educational plan. They often reported that a listing of educational 
techniques or the repetition of currently popular educational phrases was 
being substituted for clearly defined program objectives and components. 
For example, three consultants reported; 

It seemed apparent that there were no clearcut program objectives. The 
director kept saying, “We wanted to break them out of the self-con- 
tained classroom. ” Th*' r e was other talk of educational techniques such 
as team teaching and developing teaching styles like those in “pod” 
buildings. All added up to an impression nobody knew really what 
he was talking about. 

Poor organization was another major problem. By the end of the sec- 
ond day of a four-week summer program, everybody was dissatisfied 
with the departmentalized schedule of 50-minute classes which was be- 
ing used. However, nobody was sure who had planned it that way, 
and nobody had any real authority to change it. 

In the classrooms, the same disorganization prevailed. “Master teach- 
ers” usually figured out in their heads what they were going to do in the 
next hour and then told their teachers-in-training and aides sometime 
during each hour what they wanted them to do. 

(A Washington State summer project) 
* * * 

The director described the approach to program planning as “prag- 
matic— we try different things and see if they work.” When asked what 
had so far been found to work, he mentioned dittoed materials, small 
groups, help with individual problems, games, creative dramatics, and 
puppets. Obviously, this is a list of materials and activities and not an 
educational plan. (A Wisconsin summer project) 

* * * 

The school accepted the state objectives for migrant education: (1) 
self-image, (2) vocabulary building, (3) skills development in math 
and reading, (4) health and nutrition and (5) cultural experiences. 

The theme for the school was “S-U-M-M-E-R,” with each letter of the 
word giving emphasis to a special topic each week. 

During the time we were there, they were in the third week. However, 
I visited only one class when any work was being done on the week’s 
topic of “My Family.” 
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The curriculum was described as being experience centered. The prin- 
cipal particularly emphasized self-made reading charts. The only ones I 
saw were in kindergarten. Some textbooks fand workbooks) were be- 
ing used. 

The director and stafT members I interviewed all talked about the child's 
self-concept. Yet few people in the program were able to verbalize 
program goals beyond “a good self-concept" and, as a consequence, 
there was the groping anti insecurity commonly found in people who 
don’t know where they are going. (A New York State summer school) 

Some project officials seemed to consultants poorly qualified to plan 
and direct a migrant education program: 

In a newly desegregated school district, three coordinators (two white 
and one Negro) shared the responsibility for the county-wide super- 
vision of migrant education. Their roles were not clearly defined, and 
they exercised little program leadership. They worked within state pol- 
icies and left decisions about the use of funds up to individual school 
principals. 

Although the Negro coordinator was thoroughly experienced in mi- 
grant education, the white coordinator had been appointed only a few 
months before our visit. He was a former athletic coach, and, more 
recently, campaign manager for the county superintendent of schools. 
He really had little to say about migrant education, except for some 
general comments about how migrants may he happy as they are (like 
Eskimos, who know nothing better than to sit on the ice and fish) and 
about how it may be unwise to try to get them to learn “middle-class 
values," To put it mildly, this man did not seem qualified by interest, 
experience, or attitude to lead a migrant education program. 

(A Florida county) 

* * * 

The federal coordinator showed an ability to secure and use the serv- 
ices of knowledgeable people who have status in migrant education 
circles. He expressed great satisfy 'ion with the consultative and ovalu- 
services provided by the sk,*»e education department. Thus, his 
orientation to program planning is to seek guidance from those above 
him in the administrative structure, hut he is out of touch with the 
needs of the people the programs serve. This was especially apparent 
in his insensitive comments about minority group members, his inability 
to answer questions about health and welfare services for migrant fam- 
ilies, and his lack of concern about how children of working parents 
eat lunch and are cared for after school closes. 

— ( A New York State school-year program) 

l ocal politics were described by one consultant as creating formidable 
obstacles to educational planning: 

After the state receives its guidelines from Washington, it sits down 
with the counties to draw up a set of guidelines for them. The counties 
then evaluate their needs and write a proposal to the state. In this 
county, each proposal is scrutinized by the local school hoard, and un- 
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less it fits their political guidelines, it is sent hack for revisions or killed 
outright. 

Thus, when the project director prepares a proposal for a migrant pro- 
gram he needs to consider not only what is hest for the children hut 
"What is it the hoard will allow me to do and how do I go about ac- 
quiring the other services that I also need?** 

Another problem at this level is how to go about making sure that 
migrant money actually reaches the population for which it is intended. 
State-imposed millage limitations make the migrant program's annual 
budget of $1,400,000 very tempting. The director is aware of this 
problem and he tries to spend his money only as he has direct control 
over it. (Another Florida county) 

A consultant found a regional project well-organized and able to define 
its priorities clearly. However, he found an essential ingredient lacking: 

Much of the planning has been done at the state level, and there are 
weekly regional staff conferences where program objectives, compo- 
nents. and techniques are discussed. Regional staff plan and implement 
a comprehensive program of pre-school education, day care, health and 
nutrition services in 11 Family Centers in 15 counties. The Region 
also finances and provides consultative services to migrant education 
projects conducted by local school districts. At the time of our visit, 
22 schools in the region had summer migrant programs (last summer 
there were 14). 

One of the overall objectives is to get local districts to shoulder the 
responsibility of meeting the special needs of the migrant child. A co- 
ordinator expressed what might be considered a minimal goal: getting 
the migrant children into school. Regional personnel also had a realis- 
tic concept of the urgency for seeing that migrant children are given 
basic language and number skills. 

There are discrepancies between this very reasonable statement of goals 
and my own concepts of both reality and ideal. Often, with children 
who feel like aliens in school, the very desire to give skills creates a 
gap between the teacher and the child which simple goodwill does not 
bridge. Regional leadership has not been able and/or willing to work 
on disseminating approaches to the child at the local district level 
which will lead rather than push a child to the desired congruence with 
learning. (A California five-county region) 

In another project, a consultant found a clear sense of priorities. How- 
ever, she also found strategy fragmented and curriculum concepts limited: 

In a community where reading and math levels are low for most resi- 
dents. the schools identify the need for learning skills as paramount. 
Games and kits of programmed materials to provide these skills most 
pleasurably through game motifs form the bases of the curriculum and 
the program. 

However, it appeared to the observers that the approach stopped short 
with the components— they were not integrated into a coherent program 
plan and the objectives were not expressed in a sequence. The frame 
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of reference for (lie pieces or parts was lacking or unperccived. It was 
as if the pieces would add themselves up. 

The children's lives outside of school were not usually known to the 
teacher. Teachers did not make home visits and the culture of the chil- 
dren (migrant or subdominant other) had no place in the classroom. 
The culture, actually, was that of the SRA and Peabody materials. 
Personality and individuality were virtually excluded. No meetings 
with parents were held either. Their goals and wishes had no oppor- 
tunity for expression. 

Nor was the natural environment utilized for learning. For example, 
an expensive set of “life-like" plastic fruits made by Peabody was in the 
classroom— but the children have never been taken to the orchards or 
berry farms which abound in the area to see fruit in life. One child 
could not identify a plastic peach: the area is noted for its peach or- 
chards. 

The most characteristic weakness of the project as a whole was the 
overemphasis on programmed materials. Under these circumstances 
the teacher functioned more u* an aide than a teacher, having little 
opportunity to draw upon her own experience and training. It seemed 
needlessly expensive to use teachers for these functions. 

(A New' Jersey summer project) 

In a traditional, skill-oriented program a consultant found many solid 
values . 

The emphasis was on reading and language arts, with arithmetic and 
health instruction close behind. Staff indicated that curriculum was 
based on past experience with migrant children in this district's sum- 
mer schools. 

An attitude of flexibility was apparent in the instruction. Teachers in- 
dicated that they worked with children on an individual or group basis, 
depending on interest. F'or example, if a child got interested in read- 
ing, they wouldn't stop him until the interest and the lessons had been 
completed. If this took an hour or if it took 15 minutes, that was what 
they took. 

The program could have been better with additional in-service train- 
ing. resources for curriculum development, recreational facilities, and 
parent involvement. Teaching methods were fairly ‘"bookish" and tra- 
ditional. There w'as little evidence of pupil-initiated activities or creative 
work. Children were kept in their seats for long periods of time, and 
teachers were doing too much talking and children not enough. 

(An Illinois summer program) 

In one school district, the migrant school was participating in a pilot 
program called “Project Learn." F'or this project, a team of outside con- 
sultants (Behavioral Research Laboratories) was employed and paid $2 1 ,000. 
or about S70 per student. The company supplied all teaching materials, 
plus in-service training for stall. In deciding to employ them, school offi- 
cials thus delegated some of their planning functions. While consultants 
found positive aspects in the pilot project, they also found a distortion of 
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emphasis. Two consultants* comments summarize the concerns of all team 
members: 

Whenever a team of consultants with materials and a methodological 
approach to sell is given too free a hand 1 1 1 developing a total program, 
distortions of emphasis can occur very easily. In this case, a skill- 
oriented faculty were given very efficient skill-oriented materials anil 
plentiful teacher aide time. The result appeared to us to be a dramatic 
increase in efficiency in developing the prescribed reading and math 
skills which are contained in the programmed material, accompanied 
by a very serious lack of balance. 

There was no corresponding increase in human involvement, curiosity, 
motivation to read a wide variety of hooks, motivation to think crit- 
ically about what was read, motivation to create one’s own thing using 
the newly developed reading or math skills. We saw a school of small 
groups, each dutifully listening to its earphones or responding to its 
program, chairs in straight rows, all responding on cue. We saw little 
or nothing in the way of student initiated projects, democratic living, 
or scientific problem solving. 



The essential fact that has escaped teachers, officials and their paid 
advisors is that any knowledge or idea made available to a child— any 
child— is infinitely more likely to be absorbed, assimilated, and subse- 
quently used if the child is happy and self-assured, and if the fact or 
idea is truly relevant to him personally. 

Self-assurance is to be certain that you have a place, no matter how 
unique, in what you do and where you are. The ego cannot be fooled. 
Tasks which have essentially no meaning or are exceptional only in 
their triviality do not count for reassurance. 

What is truly relevant to a child is what grabs him. It is something 
so meaningful to him that he cannot pass it up, that he will go out of 
his way to do it. and it will take an elTort to draw him away from it. 
It is bound to be a highly individual thing, and its discovery will take 
time, effort, and many opportunities for self-expression for the child. 
This is the value of freedom in the schools, and this is the reason for 
the absolute necessity that the school must not only tolerate the child’s 
cultural and individual heritage, it must revel in it. 

This school district’s classrooms do not have activities of this type. Nor 
does there seem to be any consciousness of a failing in this area by 
school district officials. (A Texas school district) 

To another team, one school they visited "stands out nationally as a 
remarkable example of what can be done with the proper use of expertise 
and federal expenditures.” They reported: 

This elementary school is operated on a non-graded basis. Children are 
grouped into suites, rather than grades, according to their proficiency 
and academic accomplishments rather than by tenure. Ability is deter- 
mined both by periodic examinations and teacher observations. 
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There are five suites, each with approximately 120 students and five 
teachers, plus teacher aides. Suites are divided into sections, and sec- 
tions into groups. Kach section teaches a certain subject and when the 
student masters the subject to the teacher's approval, he advances to 
a new section of the class. The average elass has four of these sections 
with teachers preparing lessons in a team-teaching arrangement. 

The child can advance at his own speed without the pressure of having 
to measure up to a certain standard. The child may take seven years to 
finish elementary school, but at least he is not pushed into junior high 
before he is ready. Nor is the child left to sit and he promoted by de- 
fault. 

Two types of standard readers are used, hut are supplemented by 
"peer hooks," written by the children themselves about their own ex- 
periences. Some peer hooks are kept in the child's own classroom, and 
some are placed in the library. 

In each section there is a remedial teacher to help students who are 
drastically behind in their work. The problem is that she is neither 
full-time nor can she help all the students who are in need of help. 
A full-time remedial teaching stall would be a great boon to the school. 

Four separate teachers, one each for industrial arts, art, physical edu- 
cation. and music, supplement the instruction. Children are exposed to 
different experiences in school. They visit grocery stores, prepare im- 
aginative dinners, talk to black professional people and receive proper 
health care. They also take field trips throughout South Florida. 

A permissive atmosphere exists for both student and teacher. Imagina- 
tion and improvisation are encouraged. (A Florida elementary school) 

Diagnosing and Meeting Individual Needs 

For migrant children, who move so often from school to school, in 
dividualization of instruction is essential. If they are to benefit at all from 
migrant education programs, stalf must learn to diagnose their individual 
interests and needs quickly and to provide immediately learning experiences 
which are relevant to them. 

In none of the migrant education projects we visited did consultants 
find that the very challenging problems of individualizing instruction for a 
mobile population had been adequately solved. There were, however, some 
promising approaches and experimental attempts. One very promising ap- 
proach was through a flexible , ungraded method of class organization (con- 
sultants' report on a Florida elementary school as described above). 

Another approach was through (he use of the diagnostic instruments 
which accompany programmed teaching materials . In two projects which 
used this method, consultants found both strengths and weaknesses. Of a 
school-year program, a consultant commented: 

When a child enters the migrant elementary school, he is given a place- 
ment test in reading and another in math. These scores indicate where 
the child should he placed among the 15 levels available in the school. 



After a child is placed, it appeared that little further diagnosis of needs 
is done, Rather the child participates in the on-going program of the 
group, and his response to the lessons is used to determine how appro- 
priate the work of that group is for him. 

Migrant children have serious gaps in their learning, because of their 
many transfers from one school to another. Placement tests for the 
Sullivan programmed materials are a satisfactory first step, but are not 
adequate to find specific gaps in learning. Many of the children must 
be repeating skills they have learned, and still missing some they have 
not. 

Additional in-service training on diagnosing student progress and fol- 
lowing up the diagnosis with individually prescribed instruction would 
probably be beneficial. (A Texas school district) 

In a summer project, a consultant reported as follows: 

All students (migrants and others) are diagnosed according to their 
levels of ability with materials from Science Research Associates, and 
they subsequently use the SRA materials appropriate to t teir individual 
levels. The children are matched to the materials, rather than the ma- 
terials to the children. All children are to learn everything the pro- 
grammed series provides, even if at varying rates. No differentiation 
is made for individual interests or experience. 

In effect, SRA and not the teacher is the diagnostician. Cue teacher 
told me she didn't know much about the performance ranges for the 
age groups she was teaching. (A New Jersey summer school) 

Standardized tests are being used in many migrant education projects. 
In one Florida elementary -junior high school, standardized testing had 
reached epidemic proportions. Not only was initial class placement based 
on standardized scores, but periodic testing every six weeks was used for 
regrouping by class and by subgroups within a class. Even aides who dem- 
onstrated almost no knowledge of how to impart reading or math skills 
were able to discourse fluently on the testing and grouping procedures: 

"This boy started at a 0.6 level this fall and moved up to one point 
something/* 

“! work with the six class at the third grade level and t he low sevens in 
a second grade class/’ 

Classroom observations and interviews with teachers and aides did not 
indicate that this proliferation of testing and grouping was being followed 
by effective individual or small-group instruction. The staff-pupil ratio was 
too high and staff in-service training too limited. 

In a Washington State slimmer school, consultants also reported that 
achievement tests administered by the college staff of an affiliated teacher 
training institute were no: being used as the basis for the individualized 
instruction. As a matter of fact, they were not being used at all— on the sec- 
ond day of a four-week program, they were still at the college. As consultants 
commented: 
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It appeared that no comprehensive plan for the diagnosis of individual 
learning problems, strengths or weaknesses, existed at all. The first 
three days of classes consisted largely of games and small group skill 
exercises. These activities could have been used for diagnosis if check- 
lists or similar records had been started on each pupil. They were not. 

Nor did it appear that the teachers had available to them any of the 
cumulative records for children who had been enrolled there during 
the previous school year, or that there were resources for individual 
testing. Teachers had not developed any sort of informal reading or 
math inventories, or anything else which would help give them a clue 
as to where the child was so they could build a curriculum based upon 
the children's individual needs. Consequently, everyone was in the dark. 

In the other projects we visited, standardized tests were usual, hut in- 
dividualized instruction was unusual. The work of some outstanding indi- 
vidual teachers who were attempting it will he described, among other 
classroom observations, in the following section of this report. 

In thi- Classroom 

When it comes to the implementation of educational plans, the class- 
room is of primary importance. In the following series of classroom ob- 
servations. we would like to enable the reader to see, through consultants' 
reports, some of the cl tssrooms we visited in migrant education projects. 



C lassroom Observations 
Pre-Sc hools and Kindergartens 

A school-year and a summer program provided a marked contrast in 
class size, staff-pupil ratios, and learning atmosphere: 

A kindergarten class of 35 children was taught by a teacher on her 
first job out of college. The children were lined up at one end of the 
room, practicing songs for a school assembly program. The teacher sat 
at the other end of the room urging the children to sing louder. A boy 
who had misbehaved sat apart. The aide (a young Negro woman who 
said she enjoyed the children hut would have preferred a secretarial 
job) expressed doubts about whether they could get the children ready 
for the assembly on time. (A New York State school-year program) 

* * * 

In a group of ten children (two through five-year-olds) two teachers 
and a migrant aide were present. A trip to three dairy farms was 
planned for the whole school for that afternoon, and before 1 arrived, 
the children had begun to construct and paint a red cardhoard dairy 
barn. When I entered, they were all seated around one table cutting 
out pictures from farm journals to paste on the barn. The atmosphere 
was informal and pleasant; conversation about the pictures and other 
matters was in both Spanish and English; adults gave many indica- 



tions of interest in and approval of the pictures the children selected. 
From time to time, they sang a song together. 

(A Wisconsin summer program) 

In two Florida classes activities were quite formal, but there were 
sharp differences in the interaction among the children and between chil- 
dren and adults: 

The program was begun on February 17, about a month before this 
visit. While the trailer was new, facilities were crowded and the air 
conditioner was not working. Children had no place to store things of 
their own. 

Materials of all types were plentiful including reading pacers and other 
audio-visual equipment. Conventional toys, tricycles, and wagons were 
available and being used. Paper and drawing materials were also plen- 
tiful, and children's drawings were on display. Cooking facilities for 
student teacher projects were in each classroom. 

I was struck by the total lack of interaction among the children. They 
literally did not talk to each other on the playground and very little 
in the classroom. I saw little physical contact between teachers and 
students. 

As a group, the children were lethargic: even the little girl crying be- 
cause she didn’t want to take a nap was doing it quietly, hoping she 
would be noticed. (A Florida pre-kindergarten trailer) 

* * * 

The teacher had planned a cutting and pasting activity which involved 
making flowers out of colored paper cupcake liners. She had prepared 
a sample of how it was supposed to look and encouraged the children 
to follow' definite rules in order to complete a picture which would 
closely resemble the sample. She moved among the children showing 
them how to do it. She was very encouraging: 

Child: I can't do this! 

Teacher: Oh, yes you can. Cut ail she way down. There, you can 
do it! 

Child: (smiling, seems very happy): Like this? 

The teacher used the activity to introduce words to describe colors and 
shapes: 

What color did you choose for the flower? 

What color is the stein? 

(Answers to the second question included brown, purple and green, 
which was the actual color of the stem on the teacher's model.) 

Cut your little piece to go in the center any shape you want. It goes 
in the center part. That's the center, isn’t it? 

There was a running commentary from the teacher throughout the 
activity and the children were also free to talk with each other and 
move around. They called out often to the teacher for help. 
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The children seemed very pleased with what they had finished and they 
walked over to the bulletin board and held their pictures up to see how 
they were going to look there. The teacher eame over immediately 
anti began to pin the pictures up. talking about which one would look 
good where and about how' nice it was going to be ‘'when I sit at my 
desk and look over and see this.” (A Florida kindergarten) 

In a summer pre-sehool elass supervised by teen-age aides, it was pos- 
sible to observe a small group of migrant pre-sehool children in unstruc- 
tured play activities: 

Some of the pre-school children painted with water-colors undei the 
supervision of several teen-age aides, who ignored the children once 
they had got the materials set lip. The children painted with appar- 
ent absorption and pleasure, and the aides cleaned tin very thoroughly 
when they were done. 

Some of the pre-sehool children then spent the rest of the afternoon 
playing with the housekeeping equipment, blocks, and trucks. Again, 
the aides offered almost no supervision, so that the children were free 
to work tilings out at leisure in their own way. 

A girl rocked a doll in her arms, bending over it tenderly, and then 
placing it in a bed which she sealed off completely with blocks. An- 
other girl made many cakes for her doll out of small colored blocks, 
topped with pine cones. Each time she finished one, she would point 
to it and smile with delight. 

Later, the doll bed was converted into the hack end of a dump truck 
by a boy, who was experimenting with many combinations of small 
blocks along the edge of it— balancing and dumping. 

(A Wisconsin pre-school class) 

In a school-year pilot project which relied heavily on a programmed 
curriculum, one pre-school teacher told about the problems they had with 
'‘these children when they first come. At first they wander off. But we go 
and get them and let them know that they can’t do what they want." An 
observer found the pre-school classrooms “magnificently equipped" but the 
program “so structured that children were using the materials only briefly 
and under stern supervision." Another observer tie scribed an hour's observa- 
tion of a pre-school class in this school: 

The classroom was a portable building, beautifully decorated for Eas- 
ter, and divided physically into three seating areas. There w'us much 
audio-visual and play equipment, including a slide projector, a record 
player, a see-saw. trucks, tricycles, and hand puppets. 

Three small-group activities were proceeding simultaneously. At a sig- 
nal from the teacher, the groups would change places, so that by the 
end of the hour, all of the children had participated in each of the 
three activities which had been planned. 

One group listened to recorded stories ("The Little Red Hen" and 
“Peter Rabbit"), and watched a filmstrip depicting them. During this 
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activity, children seemed quite fidgety, stood up and sal down, put the 
headphones on and ofT. 

A second activity— using colored chalk to decorate large paper Easter 
eggs— amused more sustained interest. However, there was little in- 
dividuality in the style of the decorat ions, and the aide who supervised 
this activity insisted that no while spaces could he left— the eggs had to 
he completely covered with color. 

The teacher gave an oral language lesson to a third group, following 
carefully the format of the speech patterns presented in the manual, 
which she kept open before her at all limes. Some children responded 
actively, showing a good command of English vocabulary. Others 
were unable to focus their attention on the lesson. 

(A Texas school district) 

•t ^ 

In a neighboring school district, another observer described pre-school 
classes in two schools. In one. where Title I migrant funds were used, he 
found: 

Rooms were cheerful. Equipment seemed adequate and well selected. 
Each room had a teacher and two aides. Teaching was very structured. 
One group was at work with filmstrip, records and earphones. Other 
teaching machines were in use. Machines freed aides, hut aides did not 
seem to utilize freedom to develop human relationships with the chil- 
dren. 

In another, where there were no federal migrant funds' 

There was no equipment for pre-school education except for two little 
trucks and a few old books. The room was set up like a first or second 
grade, and children were in school until 2 :M) p.m. with no naps or 
extended play periods. Children were learning by repeating what the 
teacher said. The aide’s function was to keep order. 

(Another Texas school district) 



Cl asskoom Oksi:i;ya i ions 
F’iumaky Cj kadi s 

Observations in the primary grades showed a major emphasis on read- 
ing and language development. Here are two examples of the use of pro- 
grammed materials for this purpose: 

The teacher stood in front of the room, holding Eeahody cards— pictures 
of various articles of clothing. Children took turns coming to front of 
room, looking at a picture and pantomiming the article for the class 
to guess what it was. The children had considerable difficulty, partly 
because the teacher insisted on rather specific names rather than the 
general ones. Some of the articles were unusual and unknown to the 
children such as “parka" and "jogging suit." Afterwards, the teacher 
had the children look at the pictures and name them. 

(A New Jersey summer project) 

* * + 
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A small group was copying the letters A. B. & C from sandpaper cards. 
A large group was writing A. B. & C on ruled paper, l ater, the teacher 
wrote a letter on the hack of each child and had him guess what it 
was. Afterwards, she presented a reading lesson from Sullivan mate- 
rials. The teacher sat in front with chart and manual. Purpose was to 
teach: (I) colors. (2) concepts such as right and left, first and last, 
before and after, and (3) the names of animals. Children responded 
with moderate enthusiasm. One child was particularly restless. The 
nurse later said she was only five and should he in pre-school. 

( A New Jersey summer project) 

Observers noted more than one way to teach consonant sounds, or 
group a class for reading, or use a slide projector. They found equipment 
anti methods no substitute for human relationships in the classroom: 

For 15 minutes the class wmked on the initial sound of ‘'n." using an 
overhead projector and workbooks for the children to follow' anti mark. 
For another 10 minutes they worked on the sound of “IV* in the same 
manner. During the lesson, an aide checked scat work. Children w'ere 
restless throughout. (A New York State summer program) 

A lesson dealing with “g" sounds was introduced by showing a live 
grasshopper in a jar. as well as a picture of a grasshopper. (One child 
guessed it to he a mouse.) For about 20 minutes, the children looked 
for people or things or pictures in the room which could lie named 
by words with **g" sounds. The teacher helped them to distinguish be- 
tween the hard *'g'\ the soft **g" and **j*\ For the most part, the chil- 
dren participated enthusiastically, often finding two words at a time. 
Some of the words they found were giraffe, pig, gazelle, George, and 
jar. 

The words were presented visually as well as orally. If they were not 
already printed under a picture, the teacher wrote them on the hoard. 

The teacher seemed very sure of the learning level of each child and 
made minute, appropriate variations to meet each child’s needs. She 
found ways to respond positively to every child’s contribution— to turn 
a wrong answer into a right one by supplying a new' question. 

(A New' Jersey summer program) 
* + +. 

The room had been darkened to use a slide projector for a lesson w hich 
emphasized number concepts (one to five) and oral F.nglish practice in 
reading and counting with these numbers. The slides featured colored 
pictures (a house, baby chicks, rabbits, pigs, an elephant), with the 
numbers from one to five printed below in large type. 

The teacher operated the slide projector from the back of the room, 
and also moved among the children almost constantly, caressing them or 
guiding them when they answered a question: 

“Danny, point to how many houses you see.” 

Danny hesitated in front of the picture, and the teacher went up and 
held his hand, whispering to him. She pointed to the numeral ‘T* and 
then Danny pointed to it. 



"One house! Good bov!" 

She maintained go j balance between encouraging children who seemed 
to know almost no English to take part in some way (bv clapping o»* 
pointing, with help to make sure they succeeded and lavish praise when 
they had) and giving the more experienced ones an opportunity for 
more advanced practice: 

‘’Where do you think these pigs are going?” 

“I wonder where the elephant lives.” 

For the first 20 minutes of my observation, the children were attentive, 
and most seemed eager to take part. When they became restless, the 
lesson was discontinued. (A California summer school) 



In a third grade, the teacher was conducting oral reading with eight 
children seated around a table, while the rest of the class did seat work 
in a desultory fashion. An aide was doing paper work. I thought every- 
body in the room looked rather worried and unhappy. Most of the 
children in the oral reading group found the selection very difficult, and 
the teacher discontinued it after a while, sav ing that it was not ’‘appro- 
priate” anti she would have to find another. 

(A California summer school) 

+ * * 

A class of seven and eight-year-olds had been divided into four groups 
for reading. The teacher had the largest group: two aides were working 
with smaller groups, and one aide was giving individual help to a child 
who was having difficulty. Reading was thus a comfortable situation, and 
no child was isolated and plugged into a machine. All children were 
expected to participate, but teachers seemed supportive and kind, and 
there was no pressure or competition. 

(Another California summer school) 
* * * 

Individualized instruction was rare: 

In a second grade classroom, six of the 25 children present were 
migrants. The teacher was a black former migrant. At eleven o'clock 
she was working with the migrants using cut-outs from magazines to 
suggest words to students, and help them identify the various sounds. 
The Spanish-speaking students listened, and the English-speaking stu- 
dents responded fairly well to the exercise. The rest of the class was 
working on various assignments. 

At twenty minutes to one, she grouped the migrants for a reading les- 
son. Lucy read well at the second level and her comprehension was very 
good Denny read slowly, at a lower second level. Terry was a slow 
reader, with poor comprehension. Tony was reading at the firs* grade 
level and comprehended poorly. Joe's reading assignment consisted of 
looking at a set of three pictures, and finding which two start with the 
same letter. Pete's lesson was to point out parts of a diagram using 
English names. (A Florida I’ementary >chool) 

* * * 
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During half-hour interviews with two of the three reading specialists 
and a brief observation of a third in her classroom, I gained a very 
favorable impression of the professional quality of this service. Three to 
five children were present at a time and were receiving individual help. 
Materials were plentiful and seemed to me well-selected. Children 
seemed comfortable and worked with concentration. Teachers showed 
know ledge of individual children's problems, skill in varying their 
approaches, real concern for the children's progress, and real evidence 
of their achievement. (A New York State school district) 

In two observations carelessness in preparing or selecting teaching 
materials was noted: 

The purpose of the activity was learning to identify the first five letters 
of the alphabet, both large and small letters. Children were given boxes 
of letter cards and told to pick out the letters A-E and put them in 
correct order on their desks. Most seemed to be able to do this, except 
that nobody had bothered to check and see that all the sets were com- 
plete. Some children were quite frustrated because no matter how hard 
they tried they couldn’t find letters which weren't there. 

(A Washington State summer program) 

* * J»: 

A number of children played on the floor with sewing cards and toys. 
Others were finishing leather coin purses— a frustrating activity, since the 
gimp was too large for tiny pre-punched holes, and to trim it. children 
were using 12-inch scissors which were too warped to cut very well. As 
a result, teachers did most of work. 

(A New York State summer program) 

In an arithmetic class with six adults and 27 children, team preparation 
was lacking: 

When I arrived, children were divided into four groups. One group was 
working on dittoed sheets dealing with sequence in math. Another group 
was working on a tape recorded math lesson using earphones. The 
machine did not seem to be working too well, as it was often audible to 
the entire room. As the hour progressed, two of the groups used lima 
beans for counting. Another used flash cards, placing the cards under the 
correct sum on the blackboard. The groupings were by ability although 
I was unable to learn how the teacher had determined their ability. 

The reactions of the children were varied. Some seemed -quite bored with 
the whole business, others reasonably enthusiastic. All showed enthusi- 
asm when orange juice and cookies arrived. After snack, this group 
moved on to another classroom. 

As a second group of 22 primary children came in, the teacher sent 
them to various tables. There was some confusion initially as she made 
these decisions. She then gave assignments to the various student 
teachers as to both content and the group they would work with. This 
whole session was devoted to flash cards and lima beans. 

(A Washington State summer program) 
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Teachers did not always welcome a child’s special effort to overcome 
learning difficulties : 

In a third grade language development class, the teacher gave little 
praise but much sarcasm. One boy rewrote the spelling words he had 
missed but Was told, ‘’Yes, they're right but I've already graded the 
paper, so it doesn't do any good.*’ (A Florida elementary school) 

* * * 

In a third grade social studies lesson, one of the children who did not 
recite at: all was Jose. The teacher gave him a good deal of attention 
(she was ”on him” often about sitting up straight and holding his book 
on the desk, rather than on his lap). However, once when he smiled for 
the only time during my 30 minute* of observation and raised his hand 
to recite, the teacher looked straight at him without smiling and then 
called on someone else instead. (According to information secured by 
another consultant. Jose can speak English, but cannot read or write it.) 

(A New York State school district) 

Some lessons seemed completely inappropriate to the children's experience: 

The lesson was about playground safety, with special emphasis on safety 
at the slide. The playground of this school had no slide. A teacher led 
the discussion, while an aide kept children from moving out of their 

seats. (A Texas school district) 

$ ■* * 

Children were sitting in rows of chairs, repeating numbers. They were 
then asked to get up in front of the room and describe what they had for 
breakfast. (Some, who might not have wished to sav so, had certainly 
had none. Some indicated they had eaten carrots: carrot harvest was 
then in progress in the area.) (A Texas school district) 

* * * 

In a third grade oral English lesson, an Anglo teacher was saying to a 
group of Mexican-American children: 

’‘What . . . is . . . this?” 

“An . . . egg.” 

’’Willie! Quit that! Get your hands out of that box! When . . . do . . , 
you . . . eat . . . the . . . egg?” 

’’With beans!” 

“Easter!” 

“When you’re hungry!” 

The teacher is silent. Another child volunteers an answer: 

“Breakfast.” 

“That’s right . . . b-r-e-a-k-f-a-s-t. Irene! Irene!” 

Irene straightens. 

“Do . . . you ... eat ... it . . . like this?" 
she asks, leading. 

“N-o-o-o,” 



answer the children looking around the room. The observer passed the 
open door of the room fifteen minutes later to see Willie, his eyes red. 
returning from a spanking by the assistant principal. 

(Another Texas school district) 

Observers also reported examples of primary grade instruction which 
they found very well related to the childrens experience; 

In a group of six to eight -year-olds, several reading anil language activi- 
ties w<>re related to u field trip to three dairy farms planned for the 
whole school that afternoon. Three teachers were present. One read the 
children a story, "I Want to he a Dairy Farmer/* giving them a chance 
to see and discuss the pictures. Another taught a brief reading lesson 
from the board; dairy farm, milk , hull, rmr. calf. A third teacher 
showed magazine pictures of animals, crops, and farm machinery, pass- 
ing the pictures around so that each child could look at I hem individually. 

There were indications in the room of previous activities related to the 
children's experience: photographs and life-size, brightly painted cut- 
outs of each child: gilded montages of seeds, pods, and grasses; an 
experience chart story about a trip to the zoo: 

“We saw tigers, gorillas, alligators, and snakes. Mary Jane liked the 
birds who talked. Lisa liked the little birds. Chris liked the snakes. 
The elephant liked papers, peanuts, and pine cones. There was a man 
with the monkey. 

‘"Before we went home, we rode on the train.” 

(A Wisconsin summer program) 

* * * 

In a first grade, the teacher was using large pictures to help the children 
describe what they saw and to express how it related to their lives. The 
picture of how potatoes grow stimulated conversation about migrating 
to potatoes. Experiences in travel and field work were shared. The 
large pictures were also used to help the children learn to distinguish 
right hand from left hand. (A Texas school district) 

* * *. 

The children copied a two or three sentence story about their families 

from a chart. It went something like: ! have a (big, small) 

family. ! have brothers and sisters. 

Then the children were asked to draw their families. 1 was fascinated by 
the beautiful pictures most drew. Ail were colorful. Except for one, they 
had well-shaped bodies, heads, arms, legs. Almost all colored the skin 
brown (several drew' outline in green). Clothing was colorful. One child 
drew' his brother first and very large. Parents were among last and 
quite small. Another child added a ball and a scarecrow (his identifica- 
tion). At least two drew their parents holding hands. 

The teacher expressed fear in dealing with this week’s unit on the family 
because .she was afraid of creating embarrassing situations. She told me 
that before I arrived one boy was repeatedly told by his classmates that 
he did not have a mother. I watched his drawing. He drew children 
first, then mother, father, and a baby. 

(A New York State summer project) 



Classroom Observations 
Intermediate Grades 

Perhaps by coincidence, fewer lessons observed at the fourth grade level 
and above were focused on reading and language. In two examples reported, 
teachers were making excellent use of the children's experience: 

A fourth grade classroom was a little small for the thirty children, one 
teacher and two aides, but the room was neat and contained lots of 
interesting activity. Some children were drawing and finding words in 
the dictionary related to spring; they were busy and obviously interested. 
There were drawings and written descriptions on the wall which the 
children had prepared to tell of their trips to potatoes, tomatoes, or 
other crops. 

The teacher may have lacked efficiency in preparation and plans for her 
aides, but I thought she obviously loved and enjoyed the children, and 
had the grandmotherly attitude which gave the children the love and 
security which they needed. (A Texas school district) 

* * * 

A fifth grade teacher had provided the children with long scrolls of 
illustrator's paper and encouraged them to do illustrated autobiographies. 
Although this classroom was only slightly less structured and disciplined 
than others, this work had obviously caught the children's fancies, and 
the autobiographies were beautiful: 

We are leaving to Ohio in a truck. 

I am carrying a box. 

We are on the road. We are 
going to fill the tank with 
gas at a gas station. 

My brother Frank is driving. 

We are picking tomatoes. (A Texas school district) 

In two other language classes, teachers seemed unaware of the interests 
and skill levels of their pupils; 

In a class which combined grades four through six, both the teacher 
and the aide were patient and kind, but completely inexperienced in 
planning and conducting learning activities for this age group. In the 
lesson I observed, a filmstrip of “Jack and the Beanstalk” was used in 
an effort to teach adverbs. Since the quality of the filmstrip was poor 
and since “adverbs” were not presented as relevant to the children’s 
experience, they seemed mor, interested in the projector than in the 
instruction. 

A number of the children with whom I spoke expressed a desire for 
more physical activities. Some sixth graders told me they were planning 
a “walk-out” if they did not get some time to climb the trees on the 
playground. I wondered whether the lesson on adverbs might have been 
more effectively taught by letting the children climb trees ’‘carefully” or 
“cautiously” or “speedily” or “gracefully.” (An Illinois summer program) 
* * * 
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The children had heads bent over their tables, writing according to 
instructions on a chart: “Words that Name, Words that Descrihe, Words 
that Express Action. 4 ' They were then to list fifteen words under each 
category. This appeared to he heyond the comprehension of most of 
these children. Even with considerable help I found they were scarcely 
able to proceed beyond the word suggested to similar words. 

(A Washington State summer program) 

Another teacher attempted to provide ora! language experience through 
an activity related to a field trip. In an observer's opinion, “the teacher and 
her curriculum got in the way": 

A class of older children (nine years old and ahove) were in the gym 
pasting pictures they had cut out of old farm magazines onto pieces of 
construction paper. The lesson was one on “montages," and coordinated 
with an afternoon trip to some local farms. There was also a hox of 
vegctahle matter from a farm: corn, wheat, hay. 

The teacher was moving and talking throughout the activity: 

“I'm going to show you the corn, now. 

Carlos, arc you with mc r ' 

“Which one is the corn plant? Pete. O.K., 
now, wait a minute. Only Pete.*’ 

Pete points out the corn plant. 

“OK.., right. How docs a little plant 
make a big one?” 

No one answers. 

“Have you ever seen a little ear of corn? 

There's a little thing inside here that 
what? Grows, right. 4 ' 

A child finally asks a question: 

“Do I cut this out. too?" 

“Uh, uh. Peter! here's your paste. Are 
those cows?" 

“Yeah," says Carlos. 

“They sure arc. Could you milk them?" 

Carlos fidgets in his scat, looks around the room. 

“Cur/o.v,” impatiently, 

“could you milk them?" 

She waits, hut finally gives up. 

“Yes, you could.” 

“Do we gotta use these things?” asks Pete. 

“Do you have to use them?” she corrects him. 

“No, Pete, I was just showing you how 
to overlap the pictures.” 
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“Carlos, Carlos!*' she says, moving him with her two palms against 
his back to the table. 

“Cut the magazine. Don't you want to 

cut the magazine?” (A Wisconsin summer program) 

In one observer's opinion, a library period offered an outstanding 
example of individualized instruction: 

In the library the fourth grade teacher helped the children individually 
to choose books. All seemed eager for his advice and for contact with 
him. He seemed to have enough time for everyone, and to welcome all 
overtures the children made. The Spanish books were on a high shelf, 
and the teacher took about 20 of them and spread them out on one table. 
Five or six children spent the rest of the period reading them without 
raising their heads. One boy followed the teacher around, scuffing his 
feet to try to give him shocks. Another climbed on his back when he 
bent down to a lower shelf. A very pert, self-possessed little girl called 
out, “Hey Mr. S., I can read Spanish,*’ and he went to her immediately, 
saying, “Oh, is that so? Well let's see about that now,” and spent ten 
minutes listening to her read. (This girl later told me that it was her 
first day in school and that she lived in Mexico.) By the end of the 
period, all children hut one had checked out books. 

(A California summer school) 

In intermediate arithmetic classes, consultants reported a wide range in 
teachers efforts and skills: 

A sixth grade teacher allowed his class to play jacks for 35 minutes, 
then gave them a 20-minute review lesson on fractions (if you knew 
fractions you were praised: if you did not, little was done to teach them). 

(A New York State summer program) 

* * * 

A fifth grade arithmetic class (all boys— the girls had gone to typing) 
were doing seat work. They seemed completely concentrated on it, and 
the teacher, a middle-aged man, talked with me for a few minutes about 
his concern that they learn the basic math skills. He said that many, 
resident children as well as migrants, did not know their multiplication 
tables, and that, old-fashioned or not, he was going to get the tables 
duplicated and go ahead and teach them. (A California summer school) 

* * * 

The teacher was half-heartedly working on place value of numbers. 
They then played a baseball game which she only half-way knew how to 
organize. The difficulty of the problem was determined by the number 
of bases the pupil chose to run. 

The efforts to teach were interspersed with all sorts of discipline prob- 
lems, serious only because the teacher did not know how to control a 
class. She referred to her class as problems from the regular school 
term: “Loud mouths.’* She put one boy in the hall for some minor 
behavior problem. Every time someone talked he was made to cover 
his mouth with his hand-this lasted about five seconds. At one point 
she counted to five and said whoever wasn’t quiet would have to wait 



five minutes for lunch. She doled out extra juice and coffee cake on the 
basis of who had been ’’good.” (A Washington State summer program) 

* * * 

Upon entering a fifth grade arithmetic class, the writer found each pupil 
actively involved in seat work to the point that an observer’s presence 
went almost unnoticed. The objective of the lesson was to develop skills 
in short division, making use of reading problems in the process. Two 
examples of problems used were: 

Let's assume that the rate of pay for picking a hamper of beans in 
Maryland is 60<*. If at the end of the day you are paid $3.30. how 
many hampers of beans did you pick? 

Writing pads that formerly sold for I5f are nov. op sale, for a limited 
time only, for I Of. If you had bought them before they were put on 
sale, how many pads, and how much change— if any- would you get 
back from a SI. 00 bill? Likewise, if you buy them while they are on 
sale, how many pads and how much change— if any— will you get 
back from a S 1 .00 bill? 

The teacher provided help on an individual basis to those needing and/ 
or requesting it. To me, it was gratifying to observe the extent to which 
pupils were seeking as well as the manner and spirit with which it was 
being provided. Rather than telling the pupils what to do. the teacher 
raised questions and guided pupil thinking in Mich a way ar, to have each 
arrive at the appropriate decision as to what should be done next. 

(A Florida elementary school) 

One observer reported the comment of an intermediate teacher in a 
summer migrant education program that ’’academic work must be given in 
very small doses, because the children are not interested in it.” She 
questioned this assumption, and offered two observations ”as a tribute to 
teachers who, with varying degrees of sensitivity and skill and under 
circumstances which sometimes offered little support, had not given up 
trying to meet migrant children’s individual learning needs”: 

In the class for I I -year-olds and above, the teacher, who works with a 
physically handicapped class during the regular school year, said that 
his pupils ranged in skill levels from pre-reading to senior high. The 
pupils, several of whom appeared to be in their teens, were working 
alone or by twos on individual assignments. There was a businesslike 
but comfortable atmosphere: everyone was working in a concentrated 
manner. A Mini-Corpsman was working quietly with two older girls, and 
the teacher paused to talk with me for a few minutes, responding simply 
and specifically to my questions and comments— showing the materials 
he had found best for a particular purpose, expressing doubts about 
some of his own methods, stopping to look at the math paper a boy 
brought him and to tell him he was ready for more advanced work, 
commenting on what a wonderful class they were and what quick 
progress they made-”some days they're in a bad mood and some days 
I am, but most days it’s great" When the principal joined us, the 
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teacher told him he now needed two algebra books, and would appreciate 
it if he could have them soon. (A California summer school) 

* * * 

In a sixth grade class of 31 pupils, children were working at varied 
assignments. In math, the range was from multiplication of whole 
numbers through division of fractions; in reading the teacher said she 
works with the children in four groups, ranging from reading readiness 
to sixth grade level. She had no aide or modern equipment. 

The teacher invited me to look at the children's work and speak to them 
individually about it. As 1 did so, the children responded very readily 
to my requests that they explain how they had done a math problem, 
read something to me they were working on, or let me check one of their 
problems. They were working in a concentrated manner, for the most 
part, and most children in the top group certainly did know their frac- 
tions. However, many of the others were experiencing considerable diffi- 
culty with assignments which seemed too advanced for their actual skill 
levels. For example, a boy who was multiplying 6-digit numbers and 
getting them all wrong did not know his multiplication tables (he 
looked them up on a sheet where he had copied them— inaccurately ) 
and did not understand how to “carry.” (If he found that 9 x 4 was 36, 
he tended to write the 3 as the product and carry the 6.) 

While I was speaking with the children, the teacher was dictating some 
fraction problems to four children, who sat at a table near her desk. 

(A Florida elementary school) 

In the upper elementary grades, teachers often mentioned the need for 
homemaking and sex education for the girls. A Negro fourth grade teacher 
in Florida was in unusually close contact with her migrant children’s home 
lives. She commented on the results of extremely bad housing, often just 
“a few houses behind a beer joint”: 

The children see all kinds of things, and they pick up habits of others. 
Girls get pregnant early— they commit incest without even knowing 
what they are doing. We wait too late to prevent this, but we’re trying to 
do a little better. Most girls leave in the 6th or 7th grade. We can’t stop 
them. We should teach them something about homemaking before they 
leave. We asked the county for some simple homemaking equipment— 
a sewing machine and a stove, but we haven’t got them yet. 

In another Florida elementary school, a fifth grade teacher tried to help. 
She was very active with the migrants before school each morning. Dur- 
ing this time she taught the girls how to cook and sew and out of her 
own pocket provided them with milk and cereal, knowing they received 
no breakfast before coming to school. She understood from these 
children that they were responsible for the car*' of their younger 
brothers and sisters and would, in a few years, be responsible for cook- 
ing the family meals while the other members of the family would work 
in the fields. 
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C LASSROOM ObSI-RVA riONS 
Junior High Schools 



Few migrant children were observed in classes above the sixth grade. 
When school principals speak of “older" migrant pupils, they are often 
referring to ten-year-olds. We can offer only two classroom observations at 
the junior high school level: 

A low-track math program was presented as being individualized. Stu- 
dents in the classroom were working in locally produced workbooks 
with the teacher circulating and helping students as they needed him. 

A girl was sitting by herself at a separate table. She was not working at 
her math but kept busy drawing pictures and sending notes to several 
of the boys. When I walked over to her one of the boys informed me 
that she spoke no English. As 1 looked at the workbook in front of her. 
it became obvious why she wasn't working— most of the math she had 
been given to do consisted of word problems in English. 

The workbooks did not seem to me to present mathematics in any new 
or exciting way. They were used to achieve learning by rote and repeti- 
tion. No manipulative materials were observed. Most students looked 
and acted bored. (A Florida junior high school) 

3s # ❖ 

A “Creative Expression Program" operates continuously from 9:00 a.m. 
to 3:00 p.m. on Fridays of each week in the junior high school library. 
Student participation is on a voluntary basis. In order to accommodate 
as many pupils as possible, groups change every 50 minutes. The over- 
all purpose of these activities is to develop within pupils self-esteem, 
dignity, and a feeling of worth and confidence. 

Three junior high school teachers— two migrant teachers and one special 
education teacher— meet weekly to plan activities and to agree on re- 
sponsibilities. Effective team teaching was clearly demonstrated during 
the visit; a!! teachers expressed great satisfaction in working with 
migrant children and appreciation of the school principal’s support for 
the activity. Teachers seemed capable, outgoing, and well-liked by the 
pupils. 

The session observed by the writer consisted of 12 pupils— eight migrants 
and four non-migrants. On display throughout the library were various 
articles made by the students which indicated past activities: improvised 
doorstops (paper and wood): psychedelic paintings and posters: chil- 
dren’s clothing: papier mache statues of animals: place mats of raffia 
and construction paper; party treats— decorated paper caps, rattlers, con- 
fetti. Posters on personal hygiene and good grooming reflected a visit 
by a public health nurse— invited at the request of one of the groups of 
students— at which the use of some materials for grooming (soaps, 
deodorants, perfumes, hair oils, face creams) had been demonstrated. 

Presently, most of the pupils were engaged in making paper caps for 
their pre-Easter party. Two pupils were preparing a poster to depict the 
eclipse of the sun scheduled to occur the very next day. The poster was 
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the pupils' interpretation of a lecture one of the teachers hat! given the 
day before to prepare the pupils for the eclipse. 

These teachers frequently visited pupils and parents in their own homes. 
They expressed a feeling of need for greater involvement of parents in 
the activities of the school, and also for a special room for their 
activities to avoid depriving other students of the use of the library each 
Friday. (Another Florida junior high school) 

Simciai Ac minis 
Mi’t.n-Aca; Ciuoi imm-s 

Especially on slimmer afternoons, many projects olTered varied activi- 
ties, including swimming, crafts, recreation, and field trips, to children of all 
ages together. 

Afternoon activities in two nearby summer schools seemed outstanding 
to an observer: 

The afternoon program on the day of our visit was a field trip by the 
whole school to three farms: the Carnation Breeding Farm, where they 
went through the two barns where valuable bulls were kept: the Carna- 
tion Dairy Farm where they saw how the cows are cared for and milked 
in a large, mechanized o’* ration: and a smaller farm where they saw a 
cow' milked by hand *mu in a smaller milking machine, took a ride on 
a hay wagon through the fields, and then spent an hour on the farmer’s 
front lawn, putting on two short skits, holding sack races and three- 
legged races, and talking and singing into a tape recorder. There was an 
almost overwhelming amount for the children to see anti absorb, hut 
they were for the most part allowed to do this in their own wav without 
adults dominating the experience . 

It seemed clear that these children and adults had taken many trips 
together and that procedures and expectations for the behavior and 
safety of the children had been worked out thoroughly and required 
very little comment by now. The trip was therefore not marred by tense 
prohibitions and commands. There was a good deal of singing on the 
bus, and most of the adults had small children on their laps, by the 
hand, or in their arms— holding them up to see things— most of the time. 

The afternoon closed with iee cream cones at the school. The director 
played the piano, and some of the children danced on the stage. 

(A Wisconsin summer program) 

* * * 

In the kitchen, a teacher was heating a large tub of water for a tie-dye 
project, and teen-age aides were helping the children to tie the pieces 
of cloth. They planned to Use some as curtains for (heir puppet theater. 
The water was carried outdoors, poured into cans, and dyed four differ- 
ent colors, and the children were shown how to do (he dyeing and 
rinsing with a minimum of fuss. Aides hung the dyed pieces on a clothes- 
line. This activity seemed very interesting to children of all ages, in- 
cluding the teen-age boys, one of whom tied up his white tee shirt and 
dyed it. 
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By about four o'clock the pieces had dried, and the children brought 
them into the sewing room, where everybody exclaimed over the beauty 
of them. An aide hemmed two as scarfs for a '‘new" boy who had been 
involved in a fight earlier: he sat watching with fascination and showed 
them proudly to the boy with whom he had been fighting. Another aide 
helped some of the girls to put fringes on their scarfs, and several of the 
smaller children used theirs for blind man’s buff. 

One girl was cutting out a dress for herself, with the help of an aide, 
and another was stitching hers — it was almost finished. The boy with the 
tie-dyed tee shirt was a sensation: several others asked the teacher 
whether they could do this again. Meanwhile, the teacher and an aide 
had finished making flower-shaped invitations, with messages in Spanish 
requesting the parents’ permission for the girls to visit the teacher’s 
apartment the following evening. 

(Another Wisconsin summer program) 

Needs at the Senior High Sciiooi Levee 

All of our sources of information indicate that only a very small number 
of migrant students are receiving a high school education. State questionnaire 
responses show that only 8 Cc of the 1968-69 school-year migrant enroll- 
ments reported were in grades nine through twelve, as compared with 2SC£ of 
the total puhlic school enrollments for the United States as a whole. Local 
questionnaire responses from 120 projects enrolling about 35,000 migrant 
pupils include reports of only 201 migrant pupils who graduated from high 
school during the 1968-69 school year. These graduates came from only 28 
projects: over three-fourths of the sample projects reported no migrant high 
school graduates at all. 

Local Questionnaire Follow-Up 

To try to determine the factors which had helped this small number 
of migrant students lo graduate from high school, NCFMC sent follow up 
letters to the 16 project directors who reported at least five migrant high 
school graduates for the 1968-69 school year. Very informative replies were 
received from five projects in three states (Florida, New Mexico, and 
Texas), which among them had graduated a total of 59 migrant students. 

Four projects provided information about the educational and family 
backgrounds of their migrant high school graduates: 

— In Broward County . Florida (23 graduates), all were described as 
black, with the majority classified as "five-year” rather than current 
migrants. 

— In Gallina. New Mexico {nine graduates), all were reported ’’of 
Spanish descent” and ’’from good families, some of whom have lived 
in the district all their lives: however, they go out and work during 
the fall.” 

— In Las Vega:;, New Mexico (six graduates), all were described as cur- 
rent migrants from lowdncome, Spanish-American families. 
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— In Santa Rosa, New Mexico (eight graduates), all were reported to be 
Spanish-Amcricans who had been part-tilne residents of the school 
district all of their lives, normally attending school in Santa Rosa for 
five or six months a year. 



Five respondents provided information abou 
believed had helped migrant pupils to graduate 
replies show the comprehensive nature of the effoi 
example, in Laredo, Texas (13 graduates), Neighf 
were combined with special efforts by the migrant 
college scholarships. As the other four projects rq 



some of the factors they 
from high school. Their 
which was required. For 
orhood Youth Corps jobs 
ducation project to secure 
orted (emphasis added) : 



Some of these children have had difficulty 
however, we have had teachers who have he 
help to most of our students. We had special 
during the regular school term which \ would 
which helped them to graduate. 



attending school regularly; 
willing to give individual 
lasses for these students 
say was the main factor 
(Gallina. New Mexico) 



Our feeling is that these students were prov 
to see the value of a high school education 
part of the total high school environment, am 
of such nature that they were aide to experU 
two of the boys, another contributing influcnc 
in athletics. 

* * * 

Some of the reasons that these students stay 
graduated arc as follows: 

(a) Intensive counseling has helped these 
selves much better. 

(b) Vocational progrants designed to pro ide practical and valuable 
experiences in the world of work. j 

(c) A variety of supportive services designed to provide for the various 
needs of the children have inspired ahd raised the self-esteem of 
these children— they have become better motivated in school. 

(d) Counseling with parents has increased their awareness of the im- 
portance of education. Parents became more concerned and sent 
children to school regularly. 

(e) Direct involvement in many extra-curricular activities , . . has 
changed their self-concept to a more favorable image. 

(Santa Rosa, New Mexico) 



i'd enough of a challenge 
hey were made to feel a 
the course offerings were 
ice success in school. For 
was that they participated 
Fas Vegas, New Mexico) 

in school and eventually 

hildren understand them- 



Some factors which may have helped these 23 students to graduate 
include: 

A. The students: (I ) awareness of the need and importance of a higher 
education; (2) desire to raise their standard of living; (3) effort to 
obtain a better and higher paying job; and (4) hope to continue 
their education (junior college or more). 
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B. Encouragement from the following sources: (1) parents; (2) teach- 
ers; (3) principals; (4) counselors; (5) deans; (6) community 
groups; (7) religious affiliations. 

C. The Broward County Migrant Child Compensatory Program helped 
to make this possible by ( 1 ) initiating the Learn and Lam Program; 
(2) working closely with community and religious groups to obtain 
the necessary funds for clothing , shoes , better housing and health 
care to help meet the needs of the student and his family; (3) sup- 
porting the educational assistant program; (4) initiating a unique 
language arts progratr to make a high school curriculum relevant to 
the migrant student; (5) providing pre-kindergarten and kinder- 
garten centers so the high school student doesn't have to leave school 
to baby-sit and provide funds for paid care for his younger brothers 
and sisters: (6) furnishing summer sessions to care for and keep 
his younger brothers and sisters; (7) scheduling courses which pro- 
vide saleable skills such as Industrial Arts and Home and Family 
Living that provided students with a skill which helped them obtain 
after school work: (8) allowing 11th and 12th grade students to 
work half a day and receive an academic diploma upon graduation; 
(9) using the Advisory Council to investigate such issues as: housing 
—parent retraining— program relevance to the student's need; (10) 
using consultants to provide individualized curriculum planning for 
students reaching high school placement. (Broward County, Florida) 

Four projects provided information about the present occupations of 
some of last year’s migrant high school graduates. This information was 
available for a total of 30 graduates from New Mexico and Texas, whose 
occupations were reported as follows: 

In armed forces 4 

In higher education 6 

Housewife 1 

Employed 15 



As secretaries 
As nurse’s aide 
As teacher aide 
As salesgirls 
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In construction 
At a ranch 



As “labor workers" 
Not employed or in school 



6 



4 
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VH. Educationally Related Services: 
Nutrition, Health, and Day Care 



Nutrition, health, and child care services are recognized as essential 
components of federally financed programs designed to meet the education- 
ally related needs of all poor children, especially migrants, whose parents 
are among the lowest paid workers in the United Stales. That children who 
are unhealthy and undernourished do not learn well in school, that a work- 
ing mother needs safe care for her children while she is away from home— 
these are simple facts, abundantly established by icscarch as well as common 
sense and common humanity. 

For migrant children, they have not been established by practice. It is 
painful to report that the majority of migrant children we studied were 
hungry most mornings in school, did not receive a free lunch during the 
regular school year, did not receive even minimal health services like immuni- 
zations, and were unsupervised for much of the time their mothers were 
working. That this callous neglect of basic human needs should exist con- 
currently with unspent migrant education budgets for food and health 
services is inexcusable. 

Nutrition 

About $3 million in ESEA Title I migrant fi nds were budgeted by the 
Mates for food services in fiscal year 1969. However, according to expendi- 
ture reports filed with the United States Office of Education by the senior 
fiscal officers of 44 states, only $2.1 million of this amount was spent. Thaw 
while migrant children went hungry, almost a million dollars ($954,986)— 
or about Jl% of the migrant education funds budgeted for food services — 
were not spent. 

Breakfasts in School 

Of the 35,000 migrant children included in our local questionnaire sample 
of 1968-69 school-year migrant education projects, only 13% received 
breakfast in school. During the 1969 summer session, breakfast w'as served 
to 60% of the 20,000 migrant children enrolled in the sample projects. Why 
the children should be considered hungrier in the summer than in the 
winter is not known, but widespread neglect of nutritional needs, especially 
during the school year, was apparently continued into fiscal 1970. Few of 
the 1969-70 school-year programs we visited served breakfast in school. 

In one Florida county, most schools provided free breakfasts to migrant 
pre-kindergarten children only. One school included kindergarten children 
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also in a hot breakfast program (an example of a menu was hot grits with 
yellow cheese). In another county, milk and cookies are served at one 
school, with no breakfast or morning snack in the others. 

In one Texas school-year program, juice and crackers were served 
during the morning. A consultant commented: 

These children need a real breakfast program instead of snacks. They 

need something simple but they need protein as well as fruit and 

carbohydrate. 

In the California region in which we visited summer programs, those 
migrant children fortunate enough to live in the Family Center camps 
received a hot breakfast before going to school. NCEMC interviewers found 
that these were very much appreciated by families and children. 

However, most of the California school district programs we observed 
served no breakfasts or morning snacks to children who did not live in the 
Family Centers. In one classroom observed by an NCEMC consultant, some 
children became listless at about 10:30 a.m., rested their heads on the desks, 
and said they were hungry. Their teacher said it was a long time to lunch, 
and sent them out to the playground for recess. 

No breakfasts were served in the four summer programs observed in 
Washington State, Wisconsin, or New York, although three served morning 
snacks. Hot or cold cereal and milk were served in the New Jersey summer 
project we visited, and the director of a New York State summer program 
(not observed, because we visited this district during the school year) re- 
ported that breakfasts are served in the summer (toast and eggs were given 
as a sample menu) . 

In three communities in which we found no breakfasts being served in 
migrant education projects financed by ESEA Title I migrant funds, we 
found day care centers financed through other sources serving breakfasts 
daily to migrant children. 

It was apparently very hard for some school officials to believe that 
migrant children might be hungry in the morning. In one project, teachers 
reported to an observer that some children had had no breakfast and were 
hungry, but when the observer conveyed this information to the project 
director, he said there was nothing he could do about it because “there’s 
no money.” 

In another migrant summer school with no breakfast program or morn- 
ing snack, the director was asked at about 9:30 a.m. whether he thought 
some of the children might be hungry. He thought not. He thought his 
school drew its migrant children from a “better class” of parents, who 
would surely give their children breakfast at home. He did not comment on 
the four or five hours which had at that time passed since most migrant 
parents had left home to oegin work in the fields. 

It was distressing for NCEMC observers to note that not all school 
officials welcomed breakfast programs in migrant education projects, even 



if there was no cost to the school district. A summer school director in 
California was lukewarm about an OEO-financed breakfast program intro- 
duced during the previous school year. As an observer reported: 

The director said that during the second semester of the regular term, 
breakfasts were available without charge to all children who wished 
them, and about 150 to 200 children ate them each day. However, the 
director questioned whether all children who ate the free breakfasts 
were from needy families; he thought some mothers used the program 
to save themselves work. He also said there was a problem with super- 
vision, which was supposedly handled by volunteer parents but actually 
had to be done by regular lunch staff, who complained that the parents 
did not keep good order or clean up properly. 

By contrast, the Negro principal of a Florida elementary school with 
an enrollment of 75% migrant children urged a breakfast program as the 
first priority for improving migrant education in his school. He stated: 

The free and reduced cost lunch program is good, but at least 60% of 
the children come to school without breakfast. At present, milk and 
cookies or cake are served from 8 to 8:30 a.m., with the help of the 
pupils on “safety patrol,” but this is not enough. The problem is that 
the county school lunch bureau doesn’t have the personnel to prepare a 
hot breakfast. They say they can’t handle it. A good breakfast program 
in this school would be just as important as lunch. It would be good if 
there were some way we could move part of the lunch food to breakfast, 
but the county bureau will not permit this. 

Lunches in School 

During fiscal year 1969, our questionnaire sample of local migrant ed- 
ucation projects shows the same disparity between school-year and summer 
programs for free and reduced-price lunches as for breakfasts. For the 
school year, respondents reported 39% of the migrant children receiving 
free lunches and another 4% receiving reduced-price lunches. The regular 
price of school lunch in these projects ranged from 15^ to 50^. For the 
summer session, 92% of the migrant children enrolled were given free 
lunches and 1% were served lunch at a reduced price. 

During 1970, only one of the migrant education projects we visited 
served no lunch at all in elementary or junior high schools. This was an 
upstate New York school district where children who lived within a mile 
of their school were not even permitted to bring bag lunches from home. 
In this district, the superintendent and board of education members were 
reported to believe strongly that “schools are made to help the mind, not 
the body.” This philosophy of education was cited by the federal coordinator 
as one reason why $11,000 in federal migrant funds were returned un- 
spent by this project in fiscal 1969. It was also suggested by a Puerto Rican 
community leader as one cause of the “delinquency” about which police 
and school officials expressed much concern. This community leader re- 
ported that quite a bit of this delinquency occurs during the lunch hour. 
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All of the other migrant education projects we visited served lunch. 
However, in the school-year programs, an astonishingly high proportion of 
migrant children were considered too wealthy to deserve a free lunch. 

Probably the most flagrantly indefensible denials of free lunch were 
encountered in Texas, where $578,000 or almost half of the fiscal 1969 
Title I Migrant Amendment funds budgeted for food services were unspent 
(as of a November 28, 1969 report) and where migrant parents were sub- 
jected to humiliation and refusal when they requested the free lunches 
which these funds were intended to supply. 

In the Texas school district we visited, no figures were provided on the 
number of migrmu children receiving free lunch. Of the ten migrant fam- 
ilies selected at random for interviewing by our consultants, only three had 
been granted free lunches for their children. The price of lunch in this 
school district was 35<* a day in the migrant school (elementary) and more 
in the junior and senior high schools. The famines our consultants inter- 
viewed had as many as seven sehool-age children. One family was told they 
were ineligible for free lunch because they were buying a new truck on 
time payments to replace one unsafe for migraney. Free lunch cards were 
taken away from the children in another family because their mother had 
found some work in a nursing home for the elderly. 

Another problem in this Texas migrant school was that it had no kit- 
chen or lunchroom facilities, and children were therefore bused across town 
to another school for lunch. The round trip— plus the time spent in eating- 
had to be completed in 30 minutes. Many children in the families inter- 
viewed reported that they did not have enough time to eat the lunch. 

In Florida, policy on free lunches varied from school to school. Pre- 
kindergarten children usually received free lunches (perhaps, since they 
were also the only ones who received breakfasts in most schools, it was 
thought that their stomachs would not have shrunk). 

In one Florida school where the regular price of lunch was 40^, 56 
out of 70 children in the elementary grades received a free lunch, and ten 
others received a reduced price lunch. According to the principal, the child 
pays what he can, no child is refused lunch, and second helpings are avail- 
able to all who want them. 

In another Florida elementary-junior high school, about half of the 
enrollments in grades 1-6 are migrants, and the principal reported that 
“over half” of the children receive free lunch and another 10% receive re- 
dueed-priee lunches (regular price is 40^ in elementary school and 45^ in 
junior high). As an observer reported: 

The principal stated that there is no investigation of free lunch appli- 
cants except in eases where it is “obviously not needed.’' Families are 
considered eligible if their weekly income is below $15 to $18 per 
family member. The turn-down rate is 1%, and (in answer to a ques- 
tion) there is not much “static” from parents who are turned down, 
because the refusal is conveyed by letter. 
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For about 10 minutes during lunch time at this school I sat beside the 
school aide, who was distributing lunch tickets to second grade chil- 
dren. She had four kinds of tickets. The children’s tickets were all the 
same color— red— and the staff tickets were blue. Free lunch tickets for 
children had a very heavy black line drawn with a felt tip marker 
through the center. Reduced-price tickets had an “X” drawn heavily 
across each one. The tickets which were fully paid had no marking. 
As the children lined up in front of the aide to receive their tickets 
they would say either “free” or “reduced price” or put down the money. 
During the time of my observation I would estimate that about 20 
children passed through the line, of whom at least 15 received free 
lunch. There was no questioning of children who asked for free lunch, 
but on the other hand there was no privacy. When I asked the prin- 
cipal about the purpose of the special markings on the tickets he said 
they were needed for record keeping. 

Of the two migrant families interviewed in this school district, neither 
was receiving free lunch. One family had not applied, because they 
felt that with four family members working and only two children in 
school, they should not take the funds away from others who needed 
them more. In the other family of seven people (mother, father and 
five school-age children) the mother reported being refused free lunch. 
She said that both she and her husband had been working at the time 
she was first refused. However, in January, when she stopped work- 
ing, she made a new application and had not yet received an answer as 
of March 7, the date of our interview. She said the weekly cost of 
school lunch for all five children was $10.05. The children like the 
school lunch, but she cannot always afford it for all of them, and she 
said some days some of them come home (a few blocks from school). 

In another Florida elementary school, about 200 of an enrollment of 
385 children received free lunch. The principal reported that only five ap- 
plicants for free lunch had been turned down this year. A consultant re- 
ported : 

The school lunch program at this elementary school is supervised by 
volunteer mothers recruited by the PTA. They helped to provide a 
pleasant, orderly atmosphere in the lunchroom. Another positive fea- 
ture is that tickets are not used, so that children who receive free lunch 
are not identified in any way when they go out to eat. 

A group of seminarians, who provide daily volunteer services to mi- 
grants in one Florida county, reported to NCEMC consultants that they 
knew migrant parents who were not aware of the existence of a free lunch 
program or do not understand the procedures necessary to secure it. As they 
reported to an observer: 

No announcements or flyers are sent home by the schools. Parents 
have to find out, through sources outside the school system, that free 
lunch exists, and then have to take the initiative to apply and to com- 
plete the required forms or seek help outside the school system in com- 
pleting the forms. As a specific example, in one junior high school 
an announcement was made over the public address system concerning 
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opportunities to earn lunch by working in the lunchroom, but no an- 
nouncement was made concerning the availability of free lunches with- 
out working. 

Another example was of a family with seven children and a $60 weekly 
income whose mother understood that her children had been refused 
free lunch in a school where the price was 65^ a day. 

In all of the summer projects we visited, free lunch was being pro- 
vided to all migrant children who attended. Paradoxically, many migrant 
families in California Family Centers reported to our interviewers that 
they could not afford to send their children to summer school to get the 
advantage of these lunches. Instead, the children had to work during the 
summer to help pay for their lunches and other school-year expenses in 
Texas. 

Surplus Food and Food Stamps 

While educational programs financed through the ESEA Title I Mi- 
grant Amendment were the focus of our investigation, we did gain some 
information worth reporting about the distribution of other federally sup- 
ported food services to migrant families in some of the communities we 
visited. 

In a Texas school district, a migrant family with eight children com- 
mented that during the summer in Ohio, the food stamp program had been 
a major source of help. They wondered why food stamps were not available 
in this Texas community, where work is harder to find and food more 
needed during the cold months. 

They thought the welfare program in this Texas town offered little help 
to anyone. They said there was no concern for individuals, but they have to 
wait a long time and be investigated “like criminals”— and “you just keep 
going from one place to another for information.’’ 

This was one of the families who had been denied free school lunch 
for their children by the “visiting teacher” described earlier in this report. 
As the interviewer commented: 

If the school could be the center of help for some of these families, 
people would take advantage of it. The visiting teacher should be 
able to provide information to families in need in order to cut the 
red tape and get help promptly for the welfare of the children in 
school. 

A Florida community service director thought that the best indication 
of welfare services available to migrants in his county was the fact that 
the welfare office is two miles outside town, about four or five miles from 
the migrant camps (which are on the other side of the town). This location 
cuts down considerably on the number of migrants who apply for surplus 
food and other welfare services. The service organization has tried to help 
by arranging transportation of surplus food orders once a week. The Wel- 
fare Department will not release food supplies for a longer period. 
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When it was suggested that the Welfare Department— like the Social— 
Security office-might open one-day-a-week service in the local police sta- 
tion to serve families who had no transportation to the main office, Welfare 
officials were not interested, and refused the offer of space. 

A meeting of migrant parents was attended by an NCEMC consultant 
in this same Florida county. He reported as follows: 

Many of the parents were aware of food stamps and preferred them 
to surplus foods because they could choose what they wanted. They 
also said that it would be good to have a home economics teacher to 
teach them about the use of the surplus foods. They expressed some 
worry as to whether when they went to the grocery store to use the 
food stamps they might be singled out by having to stand in separate 
lines. 

They felt they v/erc treated unfairly when they went to the Welfare 
office and that there were no rules or standards applied uniformly to 
applicants. They thought that the granting or refusing of their requests 
was based simply on the mood of the worker they happened to contact. 
Some of the things they had asked for at the Welfare office were food, 
shoes, blankets and medical assistance. They got to the Welfare office 
mostly by hitch-hiiking, although two members of the group had cars. 
They said they never got food enough for more than a few days and 
would be told to come back at times when they were working, such as 
9:00 a.m. They said no Welfare officer had ever been to their homes. 

In a community served by an upstate New York school-year program, 
the situation w'as discouragingly similar, as reported by another consultant: 

It would seem that the philosophy used by the Welfare Department 
that serves the township is that if you make it very difficult for people 
who are on welfare, you will have iewer people living off the govern- 
ment. And indeed they have made it very difficult for people. The offices 
of the Welfare Department are a great distance away from where the 
people live, in another town. This creates tremendous hardship on the 
people who must depend on welfare to get by during the periods of 
unemployment for the agricultural workers. 

When asked about how migrant parents get in touch with the Welfare 
Department, the federal coordinator said that he himself has been un- 
successful in trying to contact and meet the County Welfare Commis- 
sioner. Those farm workers w'ho do make it to the Welfare office de- 
pend on transportation by Peace Corps volunteers or by the staff of 
the Family Center, a municipal social agency. 



Health Services 



Statistical Data 

One of the most shocking revelations of the local questionnaire sample 
was that the great majority of the migrant children included were not re- 
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ceiving even the routine, minimal 


health services. The 


statistical findings 


are: 


1968-69 
Regular 
School Year 


1969 

Summer Session 


Number of Migrant Children 
included in sample 


35,432 


20,090 


PerCent of Migrant Children 

receiving Health Services through 
ESEA Title I migrant funds: 






Physical Examinations 


34 % 


44% 


Hearing and Vision Checks 


55% 


54% 


Immunizations 


35 % 


18% 


Medical Treatment 


18% 


11% 


Dental Examinations 


36% 


37% 


Dental Treatment 


15% 


15% 



The abysmal neglect revealed by the above statistics can only be seen 
as grimly inhumane when it is realized that, according to the state expen- 
diture reports previously cited, about $686,000 (or 30% of the $23 million 
budgeted by the states for health services in fiscal I960) were not spent. 

Site Visits 

Observers found no single pattern for the 1970 health services to 
migrant children financed through ESEA Title 1 migrant funds. In most of 
the projects visited, health services were contracted with county health 
departments, medical associations, or private physicians and dentists. Some 
projects or school districts employed their own health personnel. The qual- 
ity and scope of health services to migrant children ranged from excellent 
to non-existent in the projects we visited. 

A Florida County with a Low Migrant Health Budget 

For fiscal year 1969, the county migrant education budget included 
$5,000 for health services, which were contracted with the county her 1th 
department. For this same fiscal year, the county reported a school en- 
rollment of 6,068 migrant children. Thus, the budget included about 82^ 
per migrant child for health services. 

Until last year, the county health department received federal funds 
under ’he M 'grant Health Act, but at the time of our visit, they no longer 
received them. 

According to two migrant families wc interviewed in this county, no 
free health services were being provided to their children. Both families 
mentioned that their children receive free medical and dental services in 
Maryland, where they migrate and attend school during the summer and 
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early fall, but not in the Florida community where they live during the 
winters. 

Realizing that these two migrant families might not be typical of 
thousands of others in this county, we checked by letter with the county 
coordinator of federal projects. His reply of April 3, 1970, stated in part: 

Although some parents may not be aware of the fact that health serv- 
ices are available for migrant children, such services are provided by 
our county health department. Children requiring such services are re- 
ferred to the health department nurse in their area by the teacher, 
principal, or the visitation records assistant. If no other agency will 
provide the services needed free of charge, the health department ar- 
ranges for the services to be provided and bills our project for the costs. 

The coordinator also enclosed a copy of a letter he had requested from 
the director of the county health department indicating some of the serv- 
ices provided since January, 1969, as follows: 

There were 58 different children seen in the period 1-69 to 9-69, The 
majority of the problems were visual and dental but included tonsillec- 
tomy and eye surgery. There were many repeat visits for completion 
of dental care. There have been 37 different children seen from 9-69 
to 3-70. Visual and dental problems again are the major defects cor- 
rected. There were problems of speech and hearing, corrective facial 
surgery, two hospitalizations requiring surgery and a few medical ex- 
ams. There were a large number (approximately 940) of tuberculin 
skin tests done with the positives receiving chemoprophylaxis. I hope 
this is the information desired. 

On the basis of this letter, it would seem that between January 1969 
and March 1970, 95 migrant children were seen by the county health de- 
partment for services other than tuberculin tests. At a conservative estimate, 
this would seem to leave over 5,900 migrant children who were not seen 
for any other purpose by the county health department and more than 
5,000 who did not even receive tuberculin tests. 

A Florida County with a Higher Migrant Health Budget 

Another Florida county reporting slightly lower migrant enrollments 
of 5,238 for fiscal year 1969 had a health services budget of $35,200 from 
ESEA Title 1 migrant funds. That would be roughly seven dollars per 
pupil. 

This county is respected throughout the nation for its high standards 
and pioneering work in providing medical services to migrants. Except for 
one California county, it has the oldest program of medical care for migrants 
in the United States. The county health department’s migrant project is 
directed and staffed by able, concerned public health professionals. Its com- 
prehensive program of migrant health care includes medical clinics in two 
locations, a well-equipped dental trailer, referrals to private physicians and 
hospitals, physical examinations and immunizations, family planning serv- 
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ices, maternal and infant care, and referral and follow-up when migrants 
leave the county. 

And yet — many migrant families seem completely unreachcd by this 
program. The county director of migrant education reported that within 
the available budget, emphasis must be placed on serving the youngest 
children. Complete physical and dental examinations, plus any necessary 
follow-up (examples were hernia operations, tonsillectomies, and eyeglasses) 
are limited to pre-kindergarten children and others entering school for the 
first time. For atl other pupils, treatment is limited to emergencies for which 
no other way of paying is available. 

As for migrant adults, here is a consultant's report on a meeting in 
this county with 16 migrant parents: 

Most of the women had never been hospitalized. They have their babies 
at home. The name of a midwife kept coming up. Some of them felt 
that they could get into the hospital if they had their own doctors, but 
they didn’t. 

None of those present had ever been to a dental clinic. They did say 
that their children were covered in school. 

Two of the ladies told jokes about an experience they had had when 
the county health clinic referred them to a private doctor to get health 
certificates required for a job. Before they were admitted to the doc- 
tor’s office they were taken outside and sprayed with insecticide. They 
laughed and said it was the only time they had been asked to lift up 
their dresses in a place like that. 

There was almost no indignity that those women couldn’t laugh about. 
For example, they talked about how when they were eating at home, 
they had to set an extra place for the roaches and flies. Then they 
would tell the children, “Hurry up and eat before they finish and come 
and get yours.” 

A father did tell of one positive experience with health services. His 
son needed glasses and received them within three days of the request. 
No bill was ever sent to the parents and they never knew who pro- 
vided the glasses. However, the mother sent a thank you note to the 
principal. 

Volunteer seminarians in this county also commented on how pro- 
cedural red tape and the location and office hours of the medical clinics 
make it difficult for migrants to make use of health services. As an ob- 
server recorded their comments: 

Seminarians reported that the migrant health clinic L located at a dis- 
tance from migrant camps and is open one day a week, when migrants 
are working, and one evening a week, when it is grossly overcrowded 
and waiting time is very long. They urged that the location should be 
changed or transportation should be provided, and that the daytime 
clinic should be transferred to the evening. (At the time of NCEMC’s 
visit, county health department personnel provided a copy of their 
1970 proposal, which outlined a plan for opening this clinic two eve- 
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nings a week. However, as of March 1970, this had apparently not 
been done.) 

In addition, seminarians pouted out that most migrant parents can’t 
complete written applications, and don’t understand the necessity to re- 
turn many times to secure approval of a service; they think that if the 
service is not approved at the time they ask for it that it has been 
refused. For example, one seminarian told of efforts to help a migrant 
woman secure an emergency eye operation, which he said was neces- 
sary to prevent blindness. He reported that the first application was 
filed in September 1969, and the operation was finally performed in 
March 1970. 

A New York State Regular School-Year Program 

In a school district guided by the philosophy that “schools are made 
to serve the mind, not the body,” school health services to all children are, 
as a matter of principle, minimal. Here is an observer’s report: 

The school dental hygienist cheeks and cleans all children’s teeth (if 
iheir parents don't object— some do. because they may feel embarrassed 
that their children’s teeth are in bad condition, the federal coordinator 
said). Then a not ; ce is sent home (in Spanish, where needed), advis- 
ing the parent if the child needs dental care. “That’s as far as it goes.” 
If the parent has no money to pay a private dentist, he “has to get it 
out of Medicaid or Welfare.” ( T he Welfare office is in another town.) 

The same principle applies to medical treatment. If a child is sick in 
school, the parents are notified. The school nurse is not legally permit- 
ted to give medical treatment. “The parent is on his own to arrange 
medical service.” (After persistent questioning by team members, the 
coordinator finally said that in extreme cases— such as a gangrenous 
leg— the school nurse will refer or take the child tc a private doctor, 
with the parents’ permission.) 

A New York State Summer Program 

A much more encouraging report was provided by observers at a New 
York State summer program : 

The school has a full-time nurse who makes a number of home visits. 
She appeared to be a warm, motherly person able to get along well 
with the children. A school physician is also employed and available 
when needed. There is a first-aid class for the older girls. 

A health center within the school contains space for the doctor, nurse 
and a dental examination area. In the summer, preference is given tc 
migrants. 

The dental examination area is staffed by a dental technician who visits 
the school twice a week to examine teeth and identify children who 
need treatment. Students she identifies are referred to the dental clinic 
for further examination and treatment by a dentist. The clinic will do 
extractions, fillings, and fluorine treatment for both children and adults. 
It is now in ils second year and staff reported that a number of mi- 
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grants who were treated the first year are returning. The clinic at- 
tempts to save as many baby teeth as it can with its younger patients. 
Most of the medical follow-up is done by the county Rural Compre- 
hensive Health Program-Migrant Health Program, which operates med- 
ical and dental clinics at the Community Action Program Center four 
evenings a week from July 13 to October 29. 

A Texas School-Y ear Program 

As reported in parent interviews, medical services in the Texas school- 
year program we visited were limited to physical examinations, including 
tuberculin tests for some children, and immunizations for some children. 
Observers found no evidence of medical follow-up services for migrant 
children, and no health services at all for migrant adults. 

The situation with regard tc dental services was especially shocking 
in the extreme callousness displayed. Although ESEA Title 1 migrant funds 
were budgeted for dental services during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970, as of March 197U no services had been provided because, according 
to one school official, no decision had been reached about how to distri- 
bute the work among local dentists! 

A California Five-County Region 

Health care for migrant children seemed to follow much the same 
pattern as other services in this region. For children living in the Family 
Centers, it was of high quality and readily available. For those living else- 
where, it was often almost completely neglected. 

The five counties in this region have different systems for organizing 
and funding migrant health programs. According to the regional director, 
each has advantages and disadvantages. 

In one county, the migrant education project runs its own health pro- 
gram in its five Family Centers, hiring its own full-time nurses, health aides, 
and per-session doctors. Each center has a night clinic once a week, and 
a nurse or health aide is on duty eight hours a day at all centers. If a child 
is sick on a non-clinic day, he is referred to a town doctor. The project 
pays the doctor’s fee and provides transportation and a bi-lingual escort. A 
disadvantage ot this program is that since it is financed entirely through 
ESEA Title I migrant funds, only children aged two through 17 can be 
served. 

Here is an observer’s report on an evening clinic in this county: 

The waiting room was attractive; it included a toy chest painted orange 
and a table with children’s books. The aide in charge seemed friendly 
to the children and parents who were waiting. (There were about 20 
at the peak I saw.) The atmosphere seemed relaxed; the children moved 
around and used the books and toys, and everybody was talking, mostly 
in Spanish. 

According to the head nurse, physical examinations of migrant chil- 
dren show the following chronic conditions most often: tuberculosis, 
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heart murmurs, epilepsy, kidney trouble, ear problems (no hearing, no 
ear drum). Temporary illnesses for which children are treated fre- 
quently are upper respiratory infections and parasites. 

We also met the doctor— young, friendly, and enthusiastic about his 
work— for which he is very well paid. He commented on how well be- 
haved the children are, and on how much healthier they are than he 
had expected. 

Migrant education projects in the other four counties of the region 
contract with public health departments, medical associations, or private 
physicians for migrant children's health services. A consultant who visited 
a family center in one of these counties reported as follows: 

I had a long conversation with the county public health nurse. Her 
program has funds coming from several sources including Title 1 mi- 
grant. She has a clinic n each of three Family Centers, and in each 
there is a nurse and a health aide. The aides come from the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps. The clinics are open a minimum of 40 hours each 
week. Because of the broader funding, she sees adults as well as chil- 
dren and has begun a program of routine health and sex education, 
ineludi.’u Pap smears for women. Her approach has been to put the 
burden of responsibility directly on the local medical society and ask 
them to train the personnel she provides. For example, physicians have 
been training her staff ol nurses to do routine tests, and they are now 
branching out into other paramedical functions. 

According to the public health nurses estimates, about 200 migrant 
families arc served in the three family centers where health programs 
are olTered. She estimated that this represented about one-fourth of 
the total migrant populat on of the county. She regretted that the other 
three-fourths of the county's migrants could not be served with exist- 
ing resources. 

She told a most heartening story of an older farmworker with a large 
family, a former niigrart. who was nearly blind. The only work he 
could get was hoeing and the family required a lot of service, includ- 
ing partial welfare. They took him to an opthalmologist and paid for 
the eventual operation. With his sight restored, he rose to foreman in 
a short while and the family is now completely independent and on 
its feet. 

Visits to an elementary school arid an OFO pre-school which served 
migrant children who did noi live in family centers provided a sharp con- 
trast in the meagerness of their health services, in the elementary school, 
there was no nurse during the summer. During the regular school year 
the nurse spent one-fifth of her time in the school. There was little or no 
screening or routine health care for the children. Of an interview with the 
director of the pre-school, an observer reported: 

During the past year, there has been no money for medical examina- 
tions. A doctor gives immunizations on a volunteer basis, and a psy- 
chologist also helps with referrals on the same basis. There is a night 
clinic on Tuesdays at a county hospital about 20 miles away. As the 
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pre-school director put it, the children in the Family Centers are re- 
ceiving “golden platter services'’ by comparison with hers. 

Other Summer School Programs 

Consultants' reports from other summer school programs we visited 
indicate a regrettable shortage of health services for migrant children. Here 
are excerpts: 

In this project there were no health services at all during the summer 
school, not even a school nurse. The school was using the nurse at the 
OEO Day Care Center next door when emergencies arose. 

(A Washington State project) 

* * * 

The director thought that migrant children are, in general, very heal- 
thy. Three local dentists who gave volunteer check-ups found their 
teeth in “very good shape." The county nurse screened vision and 
hearing and found only one boy— with poor hearing— who needed re- 
ferral to a doctor. 

Local doctors used to give free physical examinations to migrant chil- 
dren, the director said, but this year they “backed out." For one thing, 
they were overworked and “cannot see turning away others who may 
need it more." In addition, since some migrant children who were at- 
tending summer school lived outside the regular school district, local 
physicians thought there might be transportation problems and that 
doctors in some of the other towns should take a turn. If teachers 
should have reason to suspect a health problem, a doctor will examine 
the child, the director said. (A Wisconsin project) 

A dental hygienist visited the school while we were present, and did 
rough checks of the children's teeth in the classrooms. She found al- 
most all in urgent need of treatment. She promised to arrange for it. 
even after the school program closed the following week, and employed 
the school's migrant aide for escort and interpreting services. School 
stafT thought— but were not sure— that this dental service was funded 
by OEO. Apparently the visit was unexpected: there was no evidence 
that dental services had been routinely planned. 

(Another Wisconsin project) 

Both schools had nurses. There was a school doctor, but his services 
were unsatisfactory since he failed to keep appointments. At one school, 
where a child was ill, he had not arrived over two hours after the time 
he indicated he would be there. The nurse in this school felt that 
the years of medical and particularly dental services had to a degree 
caught up with the serious problems. What dental services were cur- 
rently available was not clear. 

The coordinator has gotten permission to take some cases to private 
doctors and have them paid for by either school or welfare, depending 
on family status, (A New Jersey project) 

* * * 
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A migrant nurse is employed full-time: half of her salary is paid 
through the county health department by a Migrant Health grant. A 
physician was employed by the school program to give physical exam- 
inations to all children. 

If families needed any other health services, they had to contact the 
migrant nurse. To get dental services, she took children to a dentist in 
a nearby town. Local dentists did not choose to cooperate with “fed- 
eral red tape," 

Families interviewed by an NCEMC consultant were aware of health 
services, but there had been no major health problems among them, 
and they had not been approached or counseled about the need for 
routine, preventive health care for their children. 

The migrant health nurse indicated that their federal Migrant Health 
programs have been cut 20 % from last year (from $12,000 to $10,000) 
and will be cut to $8,000 next year, with the idea that the local sources 
are supposed to make up the difference. She indicated that these funds 
would not be forthcoming. She currently was $2,800 short of meeting 
the needs of the children in the program for emergency services and 
had gone to the Community Chest for assistance. The attitude was one 
of apathy, at best, and downright hostility at worst. At this point the 
request for additional funds had not been approved and it appears 
unlikely that the children will be able to receive the type of health 
treatment that they need even on an emergency basis. 

The phase-out approach of expecting local districts to pick up the tab 
on a migrant program seems extremely unrealistic. (An Illinois project) 



Day Care 

Few of the migrant education projects we visited provided all-day 
programs for migrant children during the hours their parents were work- 
ing. In many cases, children of all ages were left without supervision in 
migrant camps for several hours in the morning (between the time their 
parents left for work and the time the school bus came) and for a large 
part of the afternoon and early evening. 

California 

By far the most comprehensive program of child care we encountered 
was in the California Family Centers. In the region we visited, the migrant 
education office is responsible for providing supervision in eleven Family 
Centers for all children, aged 2 through 17, for the entire time their par- 
ents are working. An observer reports: 

All children-pre-school and school-age— receive breakfast in the Fam- 
ily Centers, and the school-age children are supervised in recreational 
activities before they are picked up by the school bus and after they 
return in the evening. All-day programs (12 hours) for pre-school 
children— age two and over— are conducted in the camps. 
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(At present, there is no care for children under two, most of whom 
accompany their parents to the fields.) Maximum class size is 15, with 
one teacher and two aides. 

All consultants were very favorably impressed by the relaxed atmos- 
phere, individual attention, and free choice of activities in the Family 
Center pre-school programs. 

New York State 

In an upstate New York school district, the Board of Cooperative 
Educational Services was operating a pre-school migrant center for chil- 
dren aged two-and-a-half through five. In the regular school-year program, 
however, none of the children were current migrants and the hours (regu- 
lated by the need to use the same buses as the school system) were 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. In the summer, the center contracts for one special bus to serve 
the mobile migrant children, picking them up at 7:00 a.m. and returning 
them home at about 4:45 p.m., which the director said is about the time 
their parents get back from the fields. 

This pre-school program seemed to an observer to be of excellent qual- 
ity. The curriculum was flexible and experimental. Five former migrants 
were employed as aides. Home visits were frequent. Health services were 
provided by a registered nurse, a dental hygienist, and a home-school co- 
ordinator who (as reported by the director) follows up to see that not only 
the pre-school children but all other family members receive needed med- 
ical and dental services. 

However, because migrant farm labor is decreasing in this area (we 
encountered no current migrants when we visited in June and secured no 
solid figures on the number of current migrants served in the summer), 
the future of the pre-school program is in doubt. 

Florida 

In Florida, the State Education Department provides fully equipped, 
pre-kindergarten trailers to local migrant education projects. These trailers 
seemed well-designed and much needed in the school districts we visited, 
where many school buildings were overcrowded. Their programs ran from 
7:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

Only current migrant children between the ages of three years, nine 
months and four years, nine months are served in these pre-kindergarten 
trailers. The state provides no transportation for them, on the theory that the 
trailers should be placed near migrant homes, where parents can bring their 
children to the program and be in close contact with it. 

While this idea may be very sound in theory, it was not working very 
well in the Florida counties we visited. All of the pre-kindergarten trailers 
we saw were parked on the grounds of regular elementary schools: some 
directors indicated this was necessary in order to hook onto the schools’ 
utilities. 
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At one elementary school, lack of transportation was apparently partly 
responsible for extreme underutilization of the trailers at the time of our 
visit. Two trailers, each with a capacity of 20 children, had a register of 
I 1 children each. Even this small enrollment was achieved only through 
the volunteer transportation provided by two students from a local sem- 
inary. The seminarians indicated that the one-year age range served for a 
full day also limited the program's usefulness to migrant mothers. Unless 
they had care for their children below the age of three years, nine months, 
they had to stay home with them or take them to the fields. The sem- 
inarians recommended that day care programs for migrants should include 
all children, beginning at six months. 

By contrast, at another elementary school in the same county, the 
pre-kindergarten trailers were utilized up to capacity by children who lived 
close enough to walk, and the principal reported that some children were 
turned away. "If we could go even lower in age, it would be still better,” 
he commented. 

A still more serious problem at this school was that there was no 
space for a kindergarten in the school building. Thus, five-year-olds are 
out of school for a year between pre-kindergarten and first grade. Last year, 
the principal reported, an attempt was made to run a kindergarten on the 
stage of the auditorium, which also doubles as a lunchroom. Although 40 
five-year-olds attended for three months, the teacher found it impossible 
to provide for the physical safety of the children in this setting. 

A priority recommendation of this school principal and of the county 
coordinator of migrant education was for permission to use ESEA Title I 
migrant funds for purchasing relocatable units to provide kindergarten space. 

Other Projects Visited 

No other ESEA Title I migrant education project we visited pro- 
vided any full-day care for migrant children. Most served five-year-olds 
and a few served younger children, but they opened at 8:00 a.m. at the 
earliest and closed at 4:00 p.m. at the latest, with the majority providing 
care for an even shorter time. One Washington State summer migrant ed- 
ucation project closed at 1:30 p.m. 

In several communities vve visited, day care programs financed through 
other sources (usually OEO) were being operated near ESEA Title 1 mi- 
grant projects. However, program coordination seemed to be minimal. In 
no case we observed (except for California, where day care in the Family 
Centers was financed through ESEA Title I migrant funds) were nearby 
day care centers used to provide care before or after school for young 
children enrolled in Title 1 migrant education projects. 
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VIII. Participation of Migrant Parents 

Home-School Contacts 

In almost all of the migrant education projects we visited, consultants 
found home-school contacts to he the weakest part of the program. Few 
school personnel visited migrant children’s homes, and even fewer migrant 
parents had any voice in planning, implementing, or evaluating educational 
programs for their children. As some consultants reported: 

Parents and community groups have had none or minimal inputs— in 
fact, there is no communication between the school and most migrant 
groups. (A Florida county) 

* * * 

In talking with individual teachers at this school it was reported that 
they make no home visits because the principal tells them not to. 

(Another Florida county) 

* * .* 

None of the teachers I talked to had had contact with the parents, 
except for a recent Parents’ Night during Public School Week which 
parents were reported to have attended in large numbers. The failure 
of the tutorial program would indicate little planning with parents or 
students. (A Texas school district) 

* * * 

Parents and community groups have not participated— have not been 

asked to participate— in the planning, implementation and evaluation 
of any part of the program. There is not yet any consciousness on the 
part of the coordinator or the school staff of how essential this is to 
the success of the program. The coordinator noted that this is one of 
the things they have not gotten to as yet. She did not appear hostile to 
the idea, but, on the other hand, her attitude implied that nothing 
substantial or important was lost, nor would much be gained from 
such participation. (A New Jersey summer project) 

* * * 

The federal coordinator stated that migrant parents do not participate 
in school activities during the regular school year. When asked the 
reason for this non-participation, he said that this was "another prob- 
lem on which we haven’t concentrated, except in spurts." He described 
difficulties in securing minority group representation at a planning 
meeting for a family service center. He wanted "five or six respected 
parents’’ for this meeting. However, "we got one timid representative, 
too backward— I mean bashful— to speak out clearly, too afraid to get 
in trouble.” 

I thought there might have been another reason for this coordinator’s 
difficulty in involving minority group members in school activities. 
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While he spoke of efforts to create sympathy and understanding among 
school personnel,’ his own insensitive comments about blacks* and 
Puerto Ricans' irresponsibility, easy resort to welfare, and lack of motiva- 
tion were made routinely in the presence of our team members from 
these groups. He seemed completely unaware of the offensive nature of 
his stereotypes. (A New York State school district) 

* * * 

A number of teachers do visit the camps. One teacher had taken her 
children to visit each other in their homes. Another had gone to the 
children's homes and taken pictures of them with their parents and 
favorite possessions. She was making these photographs into books. A 
school aide, who goes into all the camps and knows many migrants 
by name, makes an especially valuable contribution. 

However, migrant parents are not consulted in any way in planning 
the school program for their children. There is strong resentment in 
the Negro community about the marginal representation of blacks on 
the school staff and the discrimination against Negroes in the use of 
public facilities in this community. Many people commented that con- 
ditions are better in the South. (A New York State summer project) 

* * * 

Three migrant parents were members of the regional planning com- 
mittee for the migrant education project. However, a staff member re- 
ported that at a recent meeting he had attended, they had not par- 
ticipated actively in the discussion. 

Eight rnigran* families were interviewed in their homes. Of these, five 
parents had visited the day care centers in the Family Centers, but none 
had visited the programs for school-age children operated by local 
school districts, only three sent their school-age children to summer 
school, and none had been visited at home by summer school per- 
sonnel. (A California region) 

* * * 

A parent-contact worker from an OEO agency had appeared on radio 
programs and visited homes to inform migrant parents about the 
summer school. Teachers were also riding the buses and planned to 
visit homes. However, their approach to communication, which began 
by sending home notes to which there was no response, left much 
to be desired. So did the office procedure for greeting migrant parents. 
This consultant was present when a parent came in to enroll two chil- 
dren. The parent was treated indifferently, and no attempt was made 
to show the parent around the school or interpret for her what the 
school could do for her children. (A Washington State summer project) 

* * * 

None of the staff has made home visits this year. A few had been 
made last year, but staff members stated that they Were not very 
productive. Also, they had had very low attendance (three or four at 
last year’s parent night) and had been discussing at the staff meeting 
how they might encourage better attendance this year. The program 
was planned to feature performances by the children (dramatics, sing- 
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ing, and dancing) and possibly a videotape of the children to be made 
by the drama teacher at the high school. 

The director reported that on the first day the children had been taken 
swimming this year, many parents had turned up to watch and find 
out whether their children were safe. Once assured on this point, he 
said, they never came again, (A Wisconsin summer project) 

A Texas school district has almost no contact with its parents. School 
officials indicated little effort to include migrant or even non-migrant par- 
ents in planning school programs. Team members reported as follows: 

The migrant school principal noted several efforts to get parents to 
meetings and conferences at school, but he said few came. He him- 
self had made only two or three home visits for disciplinary reasons, 
and it was felt that the extended school day made home visits out of 
the question for classroom teachers. Therefore, a special staff member 
called “visiting teacher” was employed, His main duty was to investigate 
school lunch applications. 

The visiting teacher appeared to be the weakest point in the whole 
migrant school program. He had been a junior high school principal, 
a city councilman, and a candidate for mayor, and he considered his 
present position a demotion. 

He expressed disapproval of the migrants, saying that they went north, 
made good money, spent it and returned to Texas for the school to 
feed and clothe their children. He felt the school is too easy on the 
children and that parents do not take part in conferences because they 
do not care. 

We interviewed ten migrant families in their homes, Among the ten 
families interviewed, only two parents had visited the school during 
the past year. Four had been called upon by the visiting teacher for 
the purpose of investigating free school lunch applications (he refused 
three applications and granted one). No other school staff members 
had visited any of these ten families at home. 

We found that contact with the visiting teacher had made parents feel 
very uneasy and uncertain about the attitudes of the school teachers 
and administration. They felt there would he no point in going to the 
school if other school personnel were going to treat .hem as they were 
treated by the visiting teacher. 

Parents indicated that they would like to he ade to participate in 
meetings at the school, especially if Spanish were used and if meetings 
were scheduled in the evening hours after work. 



In a Florida elementary school, where almost all of the staff and chil- 
dren were black, many families lived within walking distance of the school 
and there was an active parent-teacher association. The principal said he 
was receiving more cooperation from parents than ever before, and par- 
ents who were interviewed seemed to trust him to give their children a 
good education. They said that if he failed, they would “string him up,” 



(A Texas school district) 
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because as a black man, he ought to know the pitfalls and be able to de- 
liver. A pre-school teacher said that, even without heme visits, she met most 
of the children’s parents and that, being black and a native of the area, 
she assumed parents’ goals for their children were the same as her own. 

A consultant reported on an interview with another teacher who was 
in even closer touch with her children’s home lives: 

A fourth grade teacher reported that she visits all parents at the be- 
ginning of each school year and also goes to the camps at other times 
to organize drives to “clean up the trash” and to give children’s cloth- 
ing to the parents. She said that the parents, seeing her around the 
camps, get to know her, visit school often, and send her notes about 
their children’s problems. She said, “There’s a parent here almost 
every day.” 

This teacher expressed strong concern about extremely bad housing 
in the area. She said she knows that crowded bousing prevents the 
children from getting enough sleep at night, and that if a child falls 
asleep in school, she doesn’t wake him up. She mentioned her special 
concern about one “problem child*’ who lives in a one-room house with 
one bed and four or five brothers and sisters: she is absent a iot and 
“doesn’t try” when she is in school. Like “most of the older ones,” she 
will probably drop out soon unless something is done. 

This fourth grade teacher did not seem to think that the county health 
department’s approach to preventing early pregnancy through birth 
control information would he very well accepted by the parents she 
knows. She referred to religious objections. 

She thought the only hope was through better housing: “Across the 
track, they are building some new homes. A lady with 20 children (I 
take clothes to her) now has a new home. White people who have land 
should sell— that would he a beginning.” (A Florida elementary school) 

Among summer projects, two in the Midwest had closer home school 
contacts than any others we visited. In both, home visits were a regular 
part of the program : 

An experienced staff member and a teen-age migrant aide recruit chil- 
dren and follow up absences by home visits, and report good attend- 
ance as a result. This staff member said that she is in a migrant home 
at least once a week for some reason. 

Recently, there had been a good many fights among the children who, 
she says, carry over home quarrels in the school. Fcr example, children 
from a family who had migrated there for the first time this year were 
low in the pecking order and were constantly “put down” by the other 
children. The staff member visited the homes of the children involved 
in fights and also arranged for an experienced migrant aide to super- 
vise one of the buses, because she said she knew the parents would 
not let their children come to a school where there was fighting. 

(A Wisconsin summer program) 

* * * 
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In this community, I found the migrant program serving the most han- 
dicapped migrants of our migrant stream. The program had reached 
them despite their shyness and fear of school and programs; response 
of these families was largely due to the efforts of the summer school 
program director, who bridged all gaps of communication. 

It was encouraging to find a migrant education program director who 
knew crops, seasons, camps, n°mes of crew leaders and farmers— and 
had visited every migrant family as they arrived! The director could 
converse in Spanish if needed. He could anticipate questions and 
anxieties of parents and provide information immediately. 

Teachers were required to ride buses, thus enabling them to visit camps 
on a regular basis. It also gave more informal time for visiting with 
children and provided a safety factor on the bus. 

Home-school communication was the best I have seen. Not all parents 
had visited the school, but those who attended the open bouse said they 
really enjoyed it. It had been interestingly done with videotapes, using 
the school's closed-circuit television equipment. 

(An Illinois summer program) 

Aspirations of Migrant Parents and Children 

Almost all of the parents we interviewed hoped that their children 
would be able to leave the migrant stream. To cite a few examples from 
interviewers' records: 

Several times during the visit, the father lamented the fact that his son 
had dropped out of high school, insisting that the only thing he wanted 
to be was a man like his father— one who works in the groves. The 
father was yet hopeful that his son would change his mind and return 
to school. He seemed committed to doing whatever he could to help his 
ten- and twelve-year-old daughters achieve their goals— of becoming a 
nurse and a teacher, respectively. (Florida) 

* * + 

Three older girls dropped out of school and are married. Parents hope 
that the three younger girls may finish high school and will marry 
someone who does not migrate. (Illinois) 

* * * 

The parents have migrated all their lives. They used to travel the year 
round. Since 1960, they have migrated for the summers only, to 
California, in order to keep their younger children in school. Five older 
ones did not finish high school and are trying to be settled farm workers. 
Two teen-agers are in high school in Texas and work during the summer 
to pay expenses. 

Parents feel there is no future in migrancy for children— or even for 
adults. The father would like to settle down. He finds that jobs are hard 
to come by everywhere— especially if you are getting old and speak no 
English. (California) 

* * * 
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Parents hope the children will find hotter johs out of the migrant stream. 
They see the migrant work gradually decreasing. The parents would 
like to know how to help their children more. (Texas) 

In a group interview with 20 migrant children (fourth through eighth 
grade), almost all said they work with their parents in the fields during the 
summers. As one teen-ager put it. “You have to work to live. I don't like 
it. hut I like the money/* However, nohody hoped to migrate as an adult: 

On the questions of what they wanted to he when they grew up and how 
their school work could help them, some of the answers were: “I want to 
he a doctor and writing books helps. “ “I would like to he a school 
teacher; everything helps, especially home economics/* “I would like to 
he a hand teacher and I am learning to play scales, count music and do 
sight read.' .g." A hoy who wanted to he a mechanic said that he was 
learning at home on bicycles, especially his own when it got torn up. A 
hoy who wanted to he a policeman was one of several who were wearing 
hright orange school crossing guard insignia. Other choices mentioned 
were jet pilot, shop teacher, and music teacher. One hoy, who said that 
he did not like the school or the teachers, mentioned hesitantly that he 
would like to he a senator. (Florida) 

Some parents hoped that they themselves might he ahle to leave the 
migrant stream: 

Having already finished high school herself, this mother has definite 
goals for herself and her [children. For a long, long time now she has 
wanted to hecome a secretary or a harher. She is currently attending 
classes at night preparing herself to he a secretary. She often tells her 
older children that if harvesting the crops is the only type of work 
they want to do they might as well stop school now. She looks forward 
to the day when they car own a larger home and will no longer have 
to depend upon harvesting the crops for a living. (Florida) 

* * * 

The father wants his daughters to marry people other than migrants. He 
is trying to buy some land and hopes to get out of migrancy into his 
own husiness. He plans fi r his children to work on his land whenever 
such becomes possible. (Illinois) 

At a group interview whh 16 migrant parents in Florida, hoth hope 
and fear ahout leaving the stream were expressed: 

The one main theme— the general consensus of till of the parents at the 
party— was that heing a seasonal farm worker or a migrant is no good. 
A father said: “I'm not just a migrant. I know what's going on.*’ 

The hope is to “get out** of the migrant stream. When I say there's hope, 
it's hasically tile ethnic hope that permeates the whole society. It's a 
carryover from the whole civil rights movement, just reaching the 
grass roots. There is a ripple in the hlack community. The Negro is just 
beginning to feel he has some stature. Even within the confines of the 
migrant settlement, there are improvements. There are Negro-ownea 
restaurants and businesses, and a Negro police deputy with authority to 
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arrest both blacks and whites. Even the migrant in the worst position 
has these grand dreams. 

Many crew bosses have milked the can dry. People are beginning to 
look at the system and rebel against it. Some have the courage to refuse 
to migrate. Our hostess last migrated in the summer of 1968, to Pong 
Island, leaving her 1 1 children with her sister in Florida. She did not 
migrate last year because she had been unable to find anyone to care 
for her children. Another Negro couple migrated in the summer of 1969 
to Virginia, where they worked for the first time in peanuts, and to 
Maryland. However, they do not plan to migrate this summer, because 
they say they don't make enough money out-of-state. 

The parents don't think of migrant farm work as bad just because it's 
low-paid manual labor. One father talked with pride about how many 
baskets of potatoes he could pick up in an hour. What these parents 
want is some kind of stability— a house— something to identify them with 
the mainstream. Within the past two years, roughly 70 Negro families 
bought land and put trailers on it. Now there is a city ordinance against 
putting trailers in this town. 

How realistic these migrant parents' aspirations are is hard to tell. It's 
not a show, but they are also apprehensive— about white retaliation and 
about leaving the stream. They have a deep-seated belief that they are 
always going to fall flat on .‘heir faces. 

Some said they hope the stream dries up. Unless machines put them out 
of work, they don't really trust themselves to look for something else. 
Sometimes they expressed their aspirations in terms of displacing some- 
body else: "I'll be glad when 'so-and-so' moves so I can move up to his 
place." 

Sometimes they cut each other down. After one couple left, somebody 
else commented: “That's a damn phoney. They'll be up the road next 
year. That crew leader's been robbing them for years, but they love him 
and they'll stay." 

When asked what jobs they would like their children to have, they 
referred to such positions as lawyers, doctors, and teachers. Whether 
they really believed this is hard to tell. The kind of non-migrant job 
they would like to get for themselves was not specified. (Florida) 

Many parents who knew no other way to earn a living were afraid of 
being forced out by the mechanization of farm labor: 

The two teen-aged daughters who migrated with the family were both 
working during the summer. One is a high school senior in Texas, and 
the other will enter her second year of junior college next fall in 
California. 

The three teen-aged daughters who migrated with the family were all 
working during the summer. Two are in high school in Texas, and the 
oldest will enter her second year of junior college in California next 
fall. They are working to pay their school expenses. 

The family are recent additions to the migrant stream and hope that 
their children will not have to migrate. They would prefer that they 
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get steady jobs in Texas. For their five years of migration, they have 
made it a point to return to Texas in time for the opening of school. 
They hope they can get enough work to keep their kids in school. 
Machines are a real threat to all these people, increasing their insecurity 
and anxiety every year. (California) 

* # -b 

Parents hope children can get a better education and more secure em- 
ployment. Two daughters (ages 18 and 22) finished high school but 
have found only agricultural employment. Parents wish there were more 
jobs available for them. 

The best thing the parents can suggest that would give their children 
a chance for a good education is more work for the parents— fewer 
machines and more hands in the fields. (California) 

* $ * 

They hope children will not have to migrate since there is no longer 
enough work in the fields for a good living, hut they see little hope for 
improvement for themselves or children. The best thing they can suggest 
which would give their children a chance for a good educat on is a 
steady job for the parents. They keep trying to find better jobs— going 
where rumor indicates there is work. However, they find thal there is 
not enough work anywhere any more due to machines. (Illinois) 

A 65-year-old man was happy that his children had married and 
settled, hut hopeless for himself: 

Mr. R. was 65 years old on the day of the interview He used to migrate 
with his family until they all married. Now he comes alone to California 
for the summer from his home base in Texas. He works in peaches, 
figs, and tomatoes. 

He said that about five years ago, the machines began to affect his in- 
come to the extent that it no longer pays to spend the year in migration. 
He is glad his children have married and settled. For himself, he has no 
hope because, as he said: “People are going to have to fight each other 
for jobs m another five years. Those of us who are old do not have a 
chance. We will probably starve to death. Already, we cannot work as 
much as the farmer wants for his money. There is no hope for us.” 

(California) 



A r in uoi:s Toward Fducation 

Some migrant parents saw education as the key to realizing their 
aspirations and were taking new kinds of action to try to secure a good 
education for their children: 

All of the 16 parents who were present showed a strong concern about 
education. Most announced that they did not intend to take their 
children out of school early, because they felt that if they didn't get an 
education, they would he left by the wayside. The push is on education 
because it is seen as a way to make money. A Negro assistant principal 
tells his junior high students: "You’ve got to get it upstairs before you 
get it downstairs.” 
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Three of the women had taken adult education courses; one said she 
was going to school because she knew there had to be something better 
for her children than a trail. Parents are trying to keep up with their 
children— they want to be able to help them with their homework. 

The adult education programs have been like the key to the door. Adult 
education graduates are spokesmen for the rest of the community. For 
the first time in my 16 years of being close. I saw some magazines and 
school books ordered by mail in a migrant home. Our hostess' 16-year- 
old pregnant daughter is going to night school because they wouldn't 
permit her to continue during the day. (Florida) 

* * * 

This was a real career migrant family until machines affected cycles. 
The family finds that a career of migration is no longer possible. Until 
two years ago. they were able to piece out a living by year-round migra- 
tion. Now it is impossible. 

The family now returns to Texas in time for opening of school, because 
they have begun to realize since 1965 or 1966 that school is the only 
solution for their children. The four oldest had to drop out to work in 
crops, and parents have found the seasonal cannery in Texas about the 
only source of income for them. They see school as the only hope for 
the four younger children (aged six through 18) who are still in school. 
They hope to keep them there until high school graduation, (California) 

* * * 

Of nine children in this family, two graduated from high school, and six 
are still in school in Texas (four are in summer school in California and 
two are working). A five-year-old attends the day care center in 
California. 

The oldest daughter is in her second year of college and also works for 
a law firm. Parents regret that the oldest son went into the army after 
high school graduation; they hope to send all the others straight to 
college. They know from experience the handicaps of limited education 
and limited English, and they want much more for their children. Their 
daughter’s experience in college has made them aware of its advantages. 
They only hope farm work will last long enough for them to educate 
their children before tht machines take over. (California) 

Other parents who were aware of their children’s need for more educa- 
tion felt inadequate to help thom. They expressed anxieties and the need 
for help: 

They want the children to have free choice of occupations, but expressed 
some apprehension about their ability to support the younger ones ail 
the way through school. (Texas) 

* * * 

The parents were uncertain about their children’s future. They seemed 
to want to do something besides migrate, but were somewhat hopeless 
that any of them would finish school. (Texas) 

* * * 

They think it would be better for the children to find stable jobs, rather 
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than to enter the migrant stream. They would like to have school meet- 
ings in Spanish, so that they can participate more easily. They need 
things described simply and clearly so they will know how to cooperate 
with the school. (Texas) 

* * * 

They have hopes that education may enable children to do something 
other than migrate. In addition to the six children who were with them 
in Illinois, six older children remained at home in Texas. Two of these 
finished high school and are both working for schools in Texas, hoping 
to go on to college but not knowing how they can afford it. The family 
urgently needs counseling in order to discover resources for further 
education after high school. (Illinois) 

* # * 

Parents at a group meeting expressed interest in adult education during 
the times of little work in the home base area. Younger parents are 
interested in information about job training in order to move into 
something more secure. They all love farm work and the out-of-doors, 
but they are afraid of the future. 

Parents of teen-agers expressed real concern for ways they might en- 
courage their children to finish high school. These parents worry about 
drugs and the kind of associates their children might find in towns. 

(Illinois) 

* * * 

The father had migrated for years until, four years ago, he brought his 
iamily to California to settle. He feels jobs are hard to come by every- 
where, and they can make as much in one location as another. 

They are grateful for the family center, the child care center, and the 
clinic. Their children are not yet old enough for public school. The 
father wishes he had the opportunity to learn English and get some job 
training in order to give his children a better education which they 
will need in the future. (California) 

Many parents wanted a better life for their children, but did not 
understand the relationship between education and their hopes for the 
future: 

Parents hope that their children can get better jobs, out of migraney. 
However, they do not really understand the relationship between educa- 
tion and improved job opportunities. They do not know about job 
training or educational opportunities beyond the high school level. 

They would like information about what makes good education and 
anything that their children should have, (Texas) 

* * * 

With five small children (the oldest is seven), parents are more con- 
cerned with the present struggle for existence than with matters of 
education for the future of their children. They entered migraney two 
summers ago when work in Texas became too scarce. They find it does 
not pay except when hoth husband and wife can work. They wish there 
were day care programs for their three pre-school children. Counseling 
for family planning might be very relevant at this point. 
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Parents hope the children will not have to migrate— but future offers 
little hope for them. (Illinois) 

* * * 

Both children in this family are too young for school; the mother stays 
home to care for them, since they did not like the child care center. 
Parents have no awareness of what the future may hold for their 
children, and no anxiety about the future. All energy goes into the 
present effort to care for the basic needs of the family. They have not 
yet become aware of any relationship between education and employ- 
ment and future needs. (California) 

* * * 

The mother feels the children have gotten a good education already; 
they know how to read and add— in hoth Spanish and English, having 
lived for three years in Mexico. There is no real comprehension of what 
the future may hold for their children. They just know that the children 
are very happy in summer school, with the kindly attitudes of the 
director and staff-plus meals, which are a problem in Texas. (Illinois) 

* * * 

Some teenagers were also uncertain about the meaning of education 
for their future: 

The son who is in high school indicated he would have to drop out soon 
to help his father— he had considered doing so this year. Both older boys 
were eager to discuss the relative possibilities for employment with and 
without a high school diploma, but they didn't really understand what 
was needed to finish high school or what possibilities are open in the 
job world. (Texas) 



Parents' Evaluation of the Migrant Education Projects 
their Children Were Attending 

Interviewers found most migrant parents slow to criticize the schools 
their children were attending. The fact that the children were permitted to 
attend was sometimes seen as an improvement over previous conditions: 

The parents have little knowledge of the goals of the migrant school. 
They are pleased that now all their children are accepted in school when 
they return to Texas in the fall. Previously, they had been turned down 
in one small town and had met open hostility at the schools in the 
town where they now' reside. In expressing the feeling that everything 
was now all right at the schools, the father asked for the interviewer's 
address, so that he could report any future change to the contrary. 

(Texas) 

Many parents felt unqualified to judge the schools: 

The parents like the school, and feel they have nothing to say about it 
anyway. They seem to feel that migrants have no voice in such matters; 
that is part of being a migrant. They know only that the migrant school 
is for their children because ‘'it opens when we come back from up 
north and closes when we leave for the north." (Texas) 
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In Texas, most parents were pleased to have their children attend the six- 
months' migrant school: 

The parents like the migrant school. They feel that the teachers are 
interested in their children and that the methods used by the school have 
been helpful. They are not aware of what Title I money is. They just 
know there is a school for migrant children, and they like it. primarily 
because they think that in a school with “city kids'’ their children would 
be corrupted by such problems as glue-sniffing and marijuana. They 
feel they have to work hard and need heip from their children. They 
feel that work gives the children something worth doing, and that as 
long as they keep them away from city kids, they will not have to worry 
about discipline and narcotics. 

* * * 

Prior to migrancy. the children of this family attended a regular 
elementary school. Since they started migrating, they have chosen to 
send their children to the migrant school. 

Parents like the migrant school. They have no concept of the sources of 
funds, but they know the school calendar has been adjusted to migrancy 
and understand that it is designed to meet their children’s needs and 
that the teachers try to help the children keep up with their school 
work. 

They like their children to be among others with the same needs and 
background. They indicate that junior and senior high students need the 
same consideration with regard to scheduling, because it is hard for 
them to enter late and leave early. 

X * * 

Parents expressed pleasure at recent changes in the school calendar 
which made them feel their children were welcome even though they 
registered late. They felt teachers at the migrant school were interested 
in helping their children. There was little understanding of programs 
beyond this. For the most part, parents were pleased that there was no 
trouble; they seemed resigned to the fact that this was the best they 
could expect. 

In two Texas families, parents had not understood that they were free 
to choose either the migrant school or a regular elementary school for their 
children ; 

Parents were not aware that they had the privilege of choosing the 
regular elementary school. They understood they had to send their 
children to the migrant school. There was some misunderstanding and 
unhappiness at the time of registration. 

The parents say they would like the schools to treat them like people. 
They think education is import am, but they do not understand the school 
system, and this causes some anxiety. 

* * * 

Four children attend the migrant school. The parents do not understand 
its goals and purposes. They resent that, although they live across the 



street from another elementary school, their children were not allowed 
to register there in December. Their understanding is that they were 
required to bus them to the migrant school. 

In one Florida county, both families we interviewed seemed quite 
pleased by the program provided by the school. A mother thought the 
schools were much better than they used to be. Teachers show more personal 
interest and see that the children study more. When asked to suggest im- 
provements, a father said: “Let them continue what they are now doing/' 

In this same county, children who took part in a group discussion 
thought their school could be made a better place mostly through improve- 
ments in the school plant, such as painting the rooms, repairing equipment, 
and adding facilities like parking space for bicycles and more classrooms, 
especially for the pre-school— to “get those babies out of the trailers/' They 
also asked for larger servings and lower prices at lunch— they found the 
quality of the food very satisfactory. 

In another Florida county, a consultant summarized the reactions of a 
group of 1 6 migrant parents to their children's schools: 

For these parents, a “good school'' is largely equated with a clean, 
modern school building and good meals. It goes down the ethnic line— 
it's part of the striving for suburbia. You can't get much discussion of 
“quality education'' in other terms, because the parents have never 
experienced it. 

Parents judge a “good teacher" by whether she gives homework and 
whether she keeps the children in line. Parents mentioned, as an example 
of a good teacher, a Negro woman who had been with the school system 
nine years, is a stern disciplinarian, and makes the children do their 
work before they can go to the playground. They expressed some dis- 
satisfaction with a white teacher who is a former social worker and 
suspected of being guilty of matcrnalistic instincts. 

Parents also judged a school by how much trouble it took to get their 
children to attend. They mentioned recent improvements in this respect; 
children who “wouldn't go to school at all" are now going willingly. 
They did speak of some teen-aged boys (not their own) who were 
learning to cut cane and hadn't been in school for quite a while. 

They expressed dissatisfaction with the report cards the schools are 
using. They felt they were not thorough enough. For example, if the 
teacher wrote that “Johnny does not read well/' they wanted to know 
the criteria on which this judgment was based. They felt the teachers 
overlooked their children's achievements. They have a crying need for 
success— the children to achieve it and the parents to feel it. 

In summer programs in both California and Illinois, parents expressed 
great appreciation of the summer school offerings: 

The father has a third grade education, and the mother went through 
second grade. They have worked in the fields all their lives, but are 
worried because work is getting hard to find. This is their first attempt 
to migrate. They hope their children can get more secure jobs for their 
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future— but they do not know how this can be accomplished. They feel 
defeated and alienated from all around them. 

The summer school is the only bright spot in this family’s existence 
right now. The parents know the children like it and that it keeps them 
out of danger and they think they may also learn some things and keep 
up practice in English. 

Parents were very much impressed with the fact that there was no cost 
for the children to attend. They were most pleased to have the director 
come and personally explain all the arrangements. Parents might have 
been afraid of expenses if the director had not explained so fully. 

The home base situation in Texas does not offer so much assistance. 
School costs are a problem there, and the school staff does not make 
such pleasant home visits as do those in this summer school, (Illinois) 

* * * 

The mother works a night shift and the father works a day shift at the 
processing plant. Having children happily placed in school makes this 
work schedule easier for parents. When both parents work, there are 
no financial problems. Their main concern right now is whether the 
school will have a place for their four-year-old in the fall. (Illinois) 

* * * 

In a group session with 24 people representing about 14 migrant families 
(held in a shed in a private camp while it was raining), attitudes 
toward the summer school program were all positive. Parents’ personal 
relationship with the program director seemed to contribute to favorable 
attitudes. The only negative comment was on the closing of school at 
the end of July; parents would like it to continue through the month of 
August. They also requested a progress report to take back to home 
base schools. They thought this might improve the attitudes of the 
teachers there. 

The discussion of the summer school program resulted in an expression 
of concern for the type of education offered in home base areas in 
Texas. Parents longed for personal contact with education staff in Texas 
such as they had experienced in Illinois, The migrant summer school has 
given parents a better attitude toward education. It has helped them see 
what they may expect from a school system, even though the time is too 
brief for major educational accomplishments. (Illinois) 

* * * 

Three of the school-age children are in summer school in California, 
and look forward to it as a vacation, with trips and recreational activi- 
ties. The older child works, because school-year expenses in Texas are a 
major problem. (California) 

* * * 

The mother has little understanding of the summer school program, but 
she appreciated the field trips, the recreation, and the food. The school 
is good, because it is good to her children. She thinks they do not learn 
so much, but it is good enough for the summer. (California) 
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However, parents in both California and Illinois during the summer 
stated again and again that it is the home base schools which really make a 
difference in their children's school achievement, because the children are 
there longer. All expressed concern about t he high cost of school expenses 
in the home base area of Texas, where too little work is available. 

After extensive parent interviewing in Texas, California, and Illinois, 
one consultant offered as his most important overall conclusion: 

Migrant education is important in summer areas, but the major efforts 
and expenditures must he made in the home base areas— in terms of 
good teaching anti primarily in terms of supporting services, including 
counseling, school lunches, medical care, and transportation. 
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Summary of Findings 



1. The education of migrant children is interstate in nature and national in 
scope. Solutions to the educational problems of migrant children arc not 
to he found in the hit or miss manner of present patterns of program 
development hy the states and local districts hut must become part of 
an organized national thrust. (Chapter 1) 

2. The federal funds for migrant education are not equitably allocated be- 
cause they depend on unreliable estimates of the school-age migrant 
population and inadequate methods for identifying migrant children. 
( Chapter 1 1 ) 

-T A combination of late Congressional appropriations and inflexible alloca- 
tion procedures has severely hindered the effective use of funds. Of 
$97 million appropriated by Congress during the three fiscal years end- 
ing with 1969, $4.4 million were not granted to any state. (Chapter II) 

4. At this writing, no audits of migrant education programs have been 
completed by the Audit Agency of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Because of the absence of federal audits and the 
varied interpretations of legislative provisions regarding accountability 
for the use of federal migrant education funds hy state education 
agencies and local school districts, it was difficult to determine to what 
degree the states and local schools were maintaining support of 
migrant education. (Chapter III) 

5. At alt administrative levels— federal, state, and local— officials who are 
responsible for planning and implementing educational programs are 
often out of touch with those who make budget decisions and keep 
track of program expenditures. Site observers found much confusion 
about the respective fiscal .esponsibilitics of state and local officials. 
Some local project directors had not participated in preparing budgets 
for their projects and had no flexibility to adjust budgets to meet actual 
needs. (Chapter III ) 

b. Over a three-vear period (fiscal 1967. 1 90S. 1969), a total of $12.6 
million in federal migrant education grants to the states was not spent, 
according to the most recent official state expenditure report?, filed with 
the United States Office of Education. In addition there were $4.4 mil- 
lion in unallocated funds, making a total of $17 million in unspent 
funds. \ 'hapter 111). 

7. An analysis of actual per pupil expenditures from federal migrant 
education funds by migrant education projects included in our local 
project sample showed that more federal funds were spent for seven 
weeks in the summer than for seven months in the regular school year. 
I he average per pupil expenditure from F-SEA Title 1 migrant funds in 
1968-69 school-year projects was $177: in 1969 summer projects. $195. 

The range of these federally supported supplementary per pupil 
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expenditures was extraordinary: from $M to $1,002 in the school year 
and from $24 to $1,021 in the summer. 

Our analysis shows that the higher per pupil expenditures from 
federal migrant funds were to some extent correlated with ( 1 ) lower 
local and state support and (2) more ample staffing and food services 
in summer projects. However, the clearest correlation was between 
higher expenditures and separate programs for migrant children. Be- 
yond these factors, the extreme range in per pupil expenditures seemed 
largely random and inequitable. (Chapter 111 ) 

8. It was impossible to arrive at a figure on the number of migrant chil- 
dren served in educational programs financed through ESEA Title I 
migrant funds. Neither unduplicated enrollment figures nor average 
daily attendance records are available for migrant children by school- 
year and summer session at any administrative level. (Chapter IV) 

9. All evidence points to the existence of many migrant children who 
are not being reached by federally financed educational services. (Chap- 
ter IV) 

10. Sixty-nine per cent of the migrant children served by school-year proj- 
ects included in our local questionnaire sample were placed in classes 
together with non-migrants. In the summer, the situation was almost 
reversed: 71% were being educated in separate schools or classes. 

Consultants who made site visits did not find that placing migrant 
children separately or together with non-migrants made a decisive dif- 
ference in the conditions under which they were educated, or in the 
reactions of migrant parents to school programs. They noted, how- 
ever, that some school districts provided more staff and special serv- 
ices to migrant children who attended separate schools. (Chapter IV) 

11. In the migrant education projects visited by NCEMC consultants, late 
funding, teacher shortages, local school district prerogatives, and weak 
leadership were factors which tended— singly or in combination- to 
block the development and use of criteria for the selection of staff best 
suited to meet the educational needs of migrant children. (Chapter V) 

12. Local practice exerted a decisive influence on the ethnic group compo- 
sition of migrant education staff As indicated by local questionnaire 
response, only 28% of the 1968-69 school-year programs and 46% 
of the 1969 summer programs in our sample employed any migrant 
adults in any capacity. (Chapter V) 

13. In the projects visited, consultants found wide variations in the amount 
and quality of in-service staff training. In most projects, they found 
little evidence that in-service training programs were having an im- 
portant impact on day-to-day classroom performance. (Chapter V) 

14. In the projects we visited, staffing ratios were at least as favorable for 
migrant pupils as they were for non-migrants. However, in some school- 
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year projects, staffing lor all children (was so sparse that the few posi- 
tions added by federal migrant education funds could not begin to meet 
migrant children's needs. ^ 

By contrast* in most summer projects we visited, staffing was 
ample. Most had class sizes of 15 to 20 pupils with two or more adults 
assigned full-time to each class. (Chapter V) 

15. Despite the inexperience of many administrators and teachers in using 
their services, paraprofessionals, volunteers and students made impor- 
tant contributions to the migrant education projects we visited. They 
helped to reduce the essential isolation of many migrant education proj- 
ects from both the migrant and the non-migrant communities. 

Classroom aides sometimes represented the only tangible link be- 
tween the school and the migrant child’s own cultural background. In a 
few communities, volunteers provided essential services to migrant fam- 
ilies and were in closer touch with their needs than were the paid mem- 
bers of the project staff. 

Where migrant high school or college students were employed, 
there were reciprocal benefits to both the students and the projects. 
(Chapter V) 

lb. In many of the migrant education projects we visited, consultants found 
no real educational p!an. They often reported that a listing of educa- 
tional techniques was being substituted for clearly defined program 
objectives and components. 

Some project officials seemed to consultants poorly qualified by 
interest, experience, or attitude to plan anti direct an educational pro- 
gram for migrant children. 

Some projects depended heavily or. programmed teaching mate- 
rials, to the exclusion of curricular balance and human interaction. 
(Chapter VI) 

17. In none of the projects we visited did consultants find that there was 
adequate individualization of instruction. There were, however, some 
promising approaches and experimental attempts. (Chapter VI) 

IS. AH of our sources of information indicate that only a very small num- 
ber of migrant students are receiving a high school education. 

Available data from state education agencies shows that less than 
one-fourth {22 r c ) of the migrant pupils reported for the 1968-69 
school year had gone beyond the sixth grade. For the United States 
school population as a whole, the percentage— 44Cr —w'as twice as high. 
(Chapter IV) 

Focal questionnaire responses from 120 projects enrolling about 
35.000 migrant pupHs include reports of only 201 migrant pupils who 
graduated from high school during the 1 968-69 school year. These 
graduates came from only 2N projects; over three-fourths of the sample 
projects reported no migrant high school graduates at all. (Chapter VI) 
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19. In order to determine the factors which had helped this small number 
of migrant students to graduate from high school, follow-up letters were 
sent to projects which reported at least five migrant graduates. Their 
replies showed the comprehensive nature of the effort which was re- 
quired. 

The factors they listed as having helped migrant pupils to gradu- 
ate included: part-time jobs; college scholarships; individual help from 
teachers; individualized curricula and special courses, including lan- 
guage arts, industrial arts, home and family living, and vocational pro- 
grams; participation in athletics and other extra-curricular activities; 
intensive counseling of pupils and parents; supportive services for stu- 
dents and families, including clothing, shoes, better housing and health 
care, and care for young brothers and sisters so that high school stu- 
dents would not have to leave school to baby-sit. (Chapter VI) 

20. Of migrant children included in our local questionnaire sample for 
1968-69 regular school-year programs, only 13% received breakfast 
in school and only 39% received free lunches in school. 

For the 1969 summer session, the sample showed a higher per- 
centage of migrant chiluren receiving breakfast (60%) and free lunches 
(92% ) in school. 

While migrant children went hungry, almost a million dollars 
( $954,986)— or about 31% of the migrant education funds budgeted 
for food services in fiscal 1969— were not spent. 

Site observations did not show improved nutrition services during 
fiscal 1970. Few breakfasts were served in projects we visited. Some 
project directors doubted that the children were hungry. One saw a 
free breakfast program as the first priority of his school. (Chapter VII) 

21. The local questionnaire sample showed that of the migrant children 
included in both school-year and summer programs during fiscal 1969, 
less than half received physical or dental examinations or immuniza- 
tions, and less than one-fifth received medical or dental treatment. 

While this abysmal neglect was allowed to exist, about $686,000 
(or 30% of the $2.3 million budgeted by the states for health services 
in fiscal 1969) were not spent. 

Observers found no single pattern in the 1970 health services to 
migrant children and families in the projects they visited. The quality 
and scope of health services ranged from excellent to non-existent. 
Even the best were reaching only a fraction of the migrant children in 
their areas. (Chapter VI 1 ) 

22. In the projects we visited, program coordination to meet the total needs 
of migrant families was lacking. Only three oi' the 13 migrant educa- 
tion projects we visited provided alJ-day programs for migrant children 
for the full time their parents were working. In others, even where 
there were nearby day care centers under other auspices, no care was 



provided before or after school for young children enrolled in Title 1 
migrant education projects. Children of all ages were left without su- 
pervision in migrant camps for several hours in the morning, and for 
a large part of the afternoon and early evening. (Chapter V 1 1 ) 

23, In all but three of the migrant education projects we visited, consultants 
found home-school contacts to be the weakest part of the program. 
Few school personnel visited migrant children's homes, and even fewer 
migrant parents had any voice in planning, implementing, or evaluat- 
ing education programs for their children. In the two projects where 
home visiting was a regular part of the program, all other aspects of 
the educational program benefited greatly. (Chapter VIII) 

24. Almost all of the parents we interviewed hoped that their children 
would be able to leave the mig ant stream. Some parents hoped that 
they themselves might be able to do so. In addition, many who knew 
no other v ay to earn a living were afraid of being forced out by the 
mechanizi tion of farm labor. (Chapter VIII) 

25. Some migrant parents saw education as a key to realizing their aspira- 
tions, They saw their children's need for more education, but some 
felt inadequate to help them. They expressed anxieties and the need 
for help. 

Many parents wanted a better life for their children but did not 
understand the relationship between education and their hopes for the 
future. Some teenagers were also uncertain about the relationship be- 
tween education and employment opportunities. (Chapicr VIII) 

26, Parents who were interviewed during the summer expressed appreci- 
ation for the food, health, and recreational services which were avail- 
able to their children in summer schools. However, many families re- 
ported that their children could not attend summer schools because 
they had to work in the fields to earn money for their regular school- 
year expenses. Parents stated again and again that it is the home base 
schools which really make a difference because the children are there 
longer. All expressed concern about the high cost of school lunches 
and other school expenses in the home base areas, where too little work 
is available. (Chapter VIII) 
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Recommendations 

The findings of this report indicate that the Migrant Amendment to 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act has succeeded in 
mobilizing most State Education Agencies to develop services for migrant 
children. These efforts vary greatly in the degree of their commitment, com- 
petence and effectiveness. However, migrant children cannot yet count on 
finding programs geared to their needs in many communities which they 
enter. Where such programs do exist there is a wide variation in the kind 
and quality of services provided. This is caused, in part, by the lack of 
consistency in funding from state to state and from project to project within 
a state, attitudes of communities and school leadership, and lack of criteria 
for staff selection. Other factors are the failure of the United States Office 
of Education to effectively mandate the establishment of nationwide goals 
and priorities. 

That the Migrant Amendment to Title I as now constituted and ad- 
ministered can meet the demands of migrant children is doubtful. It is 
clear that immediate changes are required to guarantee that migrant chil- 
dren receive the services which they need. 

We recommend that action be taken by the appropriate and or desig- 
nated agencies in the following areas: 

Legislation and Administration 

1. The United States Office of Education must give stronger leadership to 
the development of national goals and strategies. The Office’s Migrant 
Programs Branch must be more adequately funded and staffed and 
must more vigorously fulfill its responsibilities for national program 
planning, technical assistance, monitoring, and evaluation. 

2. It is imperative that the Congress appropriate funds in time for states 
to receive notification of the full amount of their migrant education 
grant at least one year in advance of the beginning of each fiscal year. 

3. The Audit Agency of the federal Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare should include migrant education programs in its investigations 
in order to assure accountability within the intent of the law. 

4. While we recognize the urgency of meeting the educational needs of 
all rural poor children— especially those handicapped by years of former 
niigrancy — regular Title 1 funds should be used to serve them. Until 
all current migrant ehiklren have been reached by the concentration of 
educational services they so desperately need. Title 1 migrant funds 
should not be diverted for other purposes. 

5. Present allocation procedures must be changed. Financial support should 
be provided on the basis of pupil needs, providing higher per-pupil 
expenditures where needs are greater and less where needs are less. 
Assistance formulas should consider not only the concentration of pupils 
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in a project area, hut the financial ability of the area to provide for the 
needs of pupils. The federal allocation procedures must apply not only 
to state grants, but also to the distribution of funds by the state to 
local projects. 

6. The Commissioner of Education should take steps to see that all ap- 
propriated funds are allocated. If a State Education Agency fails to re- 
quest its maximum allocation then the balance of funds should be made 
available to another public or private non-profit agency in the state. 

7. Federal, state, and local officials must coordinate their program and 
fiscal planning. National and state program officials must be routinely 
informed about expenditure reports prepared by their accounting de- 
partments. State Education Agencies must clearly define their own and 
local projects’ fiscal responsibilities. 

8. Because of the wide variations in per-pupil expenditures by local proj- 
ects which appeared in our sample we recommend further investigation 
by the Migrant Programs Branch of the USOE to determine whether 
they are as random and inequitable as our analysis would indicate. 

9. The USOE must develop consistent and comprehensive procedures for 
collecting and recording data essential to fiscal and program planning. 
These should include such records as are required to substantiate main- 
tenance of eflort and comparability of services. They should provide 
proof of identification and eligibility of each child for participation in 
programs and assure the availability of complete enrollment, place- 
ment, and attendance data. 

STAI : FING 

1« Congress must eliminate delays in approving appropriations so local 
projects can be assured of funding in time to employ the best staff. 
(See recommendation two, under Legislation and Administration.) 

2. Clearly stated criteria should be developed by the Migrant Programs 
Branch of the USOE in cooperation with State Education Agencies for 
the selection of all migrant education staff, including state project ad- 
ministrators. 

3. Open recruitment policies must be instituted which will permit the 
selection of the best qualified applicants from all sources. Special efforts 
should be made to find and hire migrant, minority group, and bi-lingual 
staff. 

4. A national program for recruitment of competent teachers and admin- 
istrators of migrant education programs should be initiated by the 
USOE in cooperation with appropriate teacher training institutions. A 
program could include such approaches as internships and Teacher 
Corps. 

5. In-service training programs should give priority to helping staff learn 



to diagnose individual interest and needs quickly and to provide im- 
mediately relevant learning experiences. 

6. More funding and stalling priority should be given to school-year 
projects. (See recommendation four. Educational Planning.) 

7. Use of paraprofessionals, volunteers, and students in migrant education 
programs should be continued and expanded. Wherever possible, mi- 
grants and former migrants should be employed. Preference should 
also be given to qualified applicants with the same ethnic and language 
background as the migrant children who are served. Much greater use 
should be made of paid teen-age migrant aides. Their employment can 
contribute not only to tbe education of the younger migrant children, 
but also to helping them complete their own education. 

Education a t. P l an n i ng 

1. The initiative for educational planning and implementation must be 
assumed by the Migrant Programs Branch of the United States Office 
of Education. It must assist the states and local projects to more clearly 
define program objectives and components which are built on specific 
assessment of the individual educational needs and interests of the 
migrant children served, and on consultation with migrant parents 
about their educational aspirations for their children. (See recommen- 
dation two, Home-School-Community Relationships.) 

2. Program personnel must participate in preparing budgets and be en- 
abled to adapt them to meet changing program needs. (See recom- 

mendation seven, Legislation and Administration.) 

3. Programmed teaching materials must not be substituted for a balanced 
curriculum and good human relationships. 

4. The correlation between high per-pupil expenditures and separate mi- 

grant schools needs special examination by the Migrant Programs 
Branch of the USOE and the U.S. Congress. It should not be necessary 
to place migrant children in separate programs in order to provide 

for their special needs, therefore, we believe, more funding priority 

should be given to projects where children are grouped together. While 
we are not, at this time, recommending that summer schools be dis- 
continued, our analysis of the cost factor would indicate that priority 
should be given to integrated school-year programs. 

5. All segregated school facilities whether on the basis of race or migrant 
vs. non-migrant must be eliminated except where and as long as tem- 
porary separation is required for language or other special instruction. 

6. The USOE must take the initiative for planning a comprehensive 
nationwide effort to enable more migrant students to graduate from 
high school. The experience of the small number of local projects 
which are already having some success in this elfort should be fully 
utilized. 
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Educationally Rllated Services 

1. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, in cooperation 
with the Office of Economic Opportunity, the US. Department of 
Labor and the US, Department of Agriculture, should provide leader- 
ship for the coordination of the various federal education, health, nutri- 
tion. and day care services available to migrant children. 

2. All local projects funded under the Migrant Amendment of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act should include funds for the basic 
health needs of all children enrolled. This should include a) immu- 
nizations as needed, b) a school nurse, and c) medical and dental ex- 
aminations followed by essential treatment. The school health program 
should he coordinated with any existing community health program 
for migrants. 

3. Every migrant child, regardless of age. should receive a free breakfast 
and lunch during both the school-year and summer sessions. These 
meals must be provided to all migrant children without any identifica- 
tion of or humiliation to children or parents. School personnel should 
visit the parents' homes to let them know that their children are wel- 
come to make use of this service anil to answer any questions thev 
may have about it. 

4. All programs should include, or have available through a cooperating 
agency, pre-school, or Head Start facilities with appropriate care before 
and after school hours for all children. 

The extension of the school into the camp or residential commu- 
nity with after school and 'or evening recreation programs, especially 
for older youth, should be considered. 

Where children are left alone for many hours, the best use of 
ESEA funds would he the development ol expanded child care or day 
camp type facilities which would give the children not only protective 
care hut an enriched environment over a longer period of time than 
that now provided by most summer schools. 

HOM I:-SCHO(IL-C (IMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 

I. Non-enrollment of migrant children must be the concern of local edu- 
cation agencies. They must assume the responsibility for identifying 
and enrolling every migrant child who lives in the school district for 
any part of the year. They must develop greater outreach into less 
accessible areas and provide for more home contacts. Identification 
criteria must be clarified and observed. Stricter enforcement of school 
attendance and child labor laws is required, but such enforcement 
mandates that the school and community assist m grant families in 
compensating for the income no longer available when children are 
removed from the fields. (See recommendation four below.) 

MS 




2. Home visits by teachers and project directors should be a regular part 
of every migrant education project both during the school year and 
summer session* These visits should he used to acquaint the parents 
with the objectives and services of the school as well as to share re- 
ports on the progress of the children. 

3. la cal schools should provide much more guidance to both parents 
and childien. Families should be helped to understand the relationship 
between education anil future work potential. The schools should help 
them plan for ways to keep their children in school. They should also 
provide guidance in planning for careers beyond farm labor. Adult 
education programs, planned after thorough consultation with migrant 
parents, should he a part of every migrant education project, 

4. Schools should also provide the supporting services migrant families 
need if they are to be able to keep their children in school until high 
school graduation. Migrant education projects should he a place to 
which migrant parents can turn for help to secure the services they 
need from all sources in the community. 

5. Each community must work together with other communities through- 
out the nation to bring about basic changes in the farm labor system 
which will assure the farm worker of adequate wages and decent work- 
ing conditions. 



In order to provide for a vehicle through which continuous efforts can 
he made to bring the resources of public education to hear more effectively 
on the educational needs of migrant children, we recommend the forma- 
tion, under private auspices, of a coalition of concerned agencies. This 
coalition would be expected to use the resources of each member agency 
to bring about the action needed for the development of legislation and 
new program goals and techniques. It would also establish and carry out 
continuous nationwide monitoring of migrant education programs. 
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APPENDIX 



Table I 

ESEA Title I Migrant Funds 
Fiscal Year I969 1 
by Expenditure Account 



Account 

Number 


Account Title 


Budgeted 3 
by States 


Expended 2 
by States 


Unspent 2 

Balance 


Per Cent 2 
Unspent 


100 


Administration 


$ 2,617,658 


$ 2,381,458 


$ 236,200 


9.0% 


200 


Instruction 


29,528,790 


26,192.801 


3.335.989 


11.3% 


300 


Attendance, Guidance. 
Social Work 


657.230 


589,029 


68.201 


10.4% 


400 


Health Services 


2,326,669 


1,640,935 


685,734 


29.5% 


500 


Public Transportation 


1,326,009 


1.237.4 24 


88.585 


6.6% 


6001 

7001 


Plant Operation and 
Maintenance 


812,030 


738,146 


73,884 


9.0% 


800 


Fixed Charges 


1,570,908 


1,442,526 


128,382 


8.2% 


900 


Food Services 


3,096,345 


2.141,359 


954.986 


30.8% 


1000 


Student Body Activities 


1 19,327 


75,328 


43.999 


36.9% 


1 100 


Community Services 
(including clothing) 


487.480 


375,004 


112,476 


23.1% 


1200 


A. Construction 


1.047,242 


779,937 


267,305 


25.5% 


(Capital 

Outlay) B. & C. Equipment 


1.377,351 


1,829,807 


(452,456) 


’(32.8% ) 3 


Reserved for 










Interstate Record System 


— 4 


426,150 


-426.150 




Subtotal 


, 44 States 


$44,967,039 


$39,849,904 


$5,117,135 




Connecticut Expenditures 
( Undistributed in 
Report to USOE ) 


$ 427,367 


$ 426,194 


$ 1,173 




TOTAL 


, 45 States 


$45,394,406 


$40,276,098 


$5,118,308 


11.2% 



'Ending June 30, 1969. Programs funded ended August 31, 1969. 

2 Thcsc figures were compiled from state expenditure reports prepared by state 
fiscal officers on the various dates listed in Table II, Column 4, and filed with 
the United States Office of Education, which transmitted them to NCEMC on 
April 20, 1970. 

3 Overcxpcnditurcs. 

’Distributed by USOE among various expenditure accounts. 



Table II 

HSHA Tnt.i: I Migrant Funds. Fiscal Ylar 1 969 1 by Si ail 





Grants to* 


Fxpcmliturc' 


Unspent J 


Dale of State 
K\ pend it lire 




Stales 


by States 


Balance 


Report 


Alabama 


. .$ 422.4K1 


$ 323,761 


$ 98.720 


10 31 69 


Arizona 


. . 1 .249.840 


1,227,640 


22.200 


1 28 70 


Arkansas 


446,41 1 


444.610 


1,801 


1 1 26 69 


California 


6,106.501 


5.882,0 17 


224.484 


No Date 


Colorado 


904.923 


795,634 


109,289 


11 '28 60 


Connecticut . . . 


427.367 


426,194 


1,173 


2 18, 70 


Delaware 


198.266 


169.974 


28,292 


1219 69 


Florida 


. . 6,621.070 


6.250.5! 1 


370,559 


1 12 70 


Georgia 


319 337 


306,331 


13,006 


1 1 25 69 


Idaho . 


540,204 


534,786 


5,418 


1 15 70 


Illinois 


425,841 


401,503 


24.338 


1 28 70 


Indiana 


433,483 


393,888 


39.595 


1 1 78 69 


Iowa 


47,309 


47.309 


0 


1115 69 


Kansas 


396.489 


377.755 


18,734 


1 1 '26 '69 


Kentucky 


39,608 


38,307 


1.301 


No Date 


Louisiana 


290.181 


251,781 


38,400 


1 1 26 69 


Maine 


4,389 


4,389 


0 


1 26 70 


Maryland 


163.525 


145,556 


1 7,969 


i 2 7 '69 


Massachusetts . . 


188,055 


188,039 


16 


12 7 5 /69 


Michigan 


. . 2.357,965 


2,183.237 


174,728 


1/26 70 


Minnesota . . . . 


219,211 


219,211 


0 


8 7 '69 


Mississippi . . . . 


616,347 


612,536 


3,811 


1 1 /26 '69 


Missouri 


276.153 


276,100 


53 


1 1 76/69 


Montana 


461,832 


362,738 


99,094 


No Date 


Nebraska 


134,955 


129,887 


5,068 


11/25/69 


New Jersey . . . . 


.. 1,296.834 


1,226,368 


70,466 


1 1 30 69 


New Mexico . . . 


604,015 


545,998 


58.017 


1 i 24 69 
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Grants to 5 
States 


Expenditure 5 
by States 


Unspent 2 

Balance 


Date of State 
Expenditure 
Report 


New York 


. 1,760,849 


1 .754,607 


6,242 


No Date 


North Carolina . 


918,126 


752,893 


165.233 


11/21/69 


North Dakota . . 


150.179 


1 12,496 


37,683 


No Date 


Ohio 


786,686 


633,173 


153,513 


11/28/69 


Oklahoma 


459,339 


455,765 


3,574 


11/15/69 


Oregon 


. 1,172,691 


1,074,846 


97,845 


1/26/70 


Pennsylvania . . . 


322,189 


320,703 


1,486 


No Date 


South Carolina . . 


382,598 


327,1 13 


55,485 


11/28/69 


South Dakota . . . 


^2,21 8 


22,218 


0 


3/4/70 


Tennessee 


84.716 


77,821 


6,895 


12/1/69 


Texas 


. 11,512,283 


8,518,244 


2,994,039 


11/28/69 


Utah 


124,874 


108,499 


16,375 


11/24/69 


Vermont 


3,566 


2,465 


1,101 


11/30/69 


Virginia 


351,911 


271,790 


80,121 


11/21/69 


Washington . . . . 


. 1,317,405 


I 264,385 


53.020 


11/ /69 


West Virginia . . 


5,226 


5,019 


207 


11/26/69 


Wisconsin 


306,987 


288,822 


18,165 


2/15/70 


Wyoming 


93,821 


93,029 


792 


No Date 


Reserved for 
Interstate Record 










Transfer System . 


426,150 


426,150 






TOTAL 


$45,394,406 


$40,276,098 


$5,118,308 





Ending June 30, 1969. Programs funded ended August 31. 1969. 

2 Thesc figures were taken from state expenditure reports, prepared by state fiscal 
officers on the dates listed in column 4 and filed with the United States Office of 
Education, which transmitted them to NCEMl* on April 20. 1970. 
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ESF.A Title l Migrant Flsdl. by State, i967 and 1968 
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Ending June 30. Programs funded ended August 31. 



Table IV 



Summary of Findings 

Local Migrant Education Project Sample 





1968-69 

Regular 


1969 




School 


Summer 




Year 


Session 


Description of Sample 


Number of Migrant Education Projects 


120 


131 


Number of States Represented 


26 


37 


Number of Migrant Pupils Enrolled 


35,432 


20,090 


Percentage of Total Enrollment Reported 
by States 


23% 


24% 


Total Expenditures (ESEA Title I Migrant) 


$6,258,480 


$3,924,070 


Per pupil Expenditure (ESEA Title I Migrant) $177 


$195 


Average Time Migrant Pupils Served 


7 Months 


7 Weeks 


School and Class Placement 
By Project 

Together with Non-Migrants 


68% 


30% 


In Separate Schools 


5% 


61% 


In Separate Classes 


8% 


7% 


Some together, some separate 


19% 


2% 


By Number of Pupils 

Together with Non-Migrants 


69% 


29% 


In Separate Schools and Classes 


31% 


70% 


Grade Levels Served thy Projects) 


Pre-Kindergarten 


9% 


35% 


Kindergarten 


57% 


70% 


Grades 1-3 


98% 


97% 


Grades 4-6 


96% 


95% 


Grades 7 & 8 


78% 


46% 


Grades 9-12 


47% 


16% 


Total High School Graduates ( 120 Projects) 


201 




Food Services (Percent of Migrant Children Receiving) 




Free Breakfast 


13% 


60% 


Free Lunch 


39% 


92% 


Reduced Price Lunch 


4% 


1% 


Health Services (Percent of Migrant Children Receiving) 




Physical Examinations 


34% 


44% 


Hearing and Vision Checks 


55% 


54% 


Immunizations 


35% 


18% 


Medical Treatment 


18% 


11% 


Dental Examinations 


36% 


37% 


Dental Treatment 


15% 


15% 
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Migrant Adult Participation 



(Percent of Projects Reporting that Migrant 
Adults Participated in the Following Ways) 



Paid Employees 


28% 


46% 


Advisory Committee Members 


49 % 


47% 


Parents* Association Officers 


1 29c 


6% 


Room Mothers 


27% 


14% 


Attended meetings and socials 


57 % 


51% 


Attended adult education activities 


29% 


24% 


Visited children's classes 


609c 


499c 


Conferred with school stall 


6 1 9c 


63% 


Helped with trips, recreation and 


educational activities 


48 % 


48% 


Helped in kitchen or lunchroom 


9% 


15% 


Helped inform and recruit for school program 


50 % 


50% 


Part of Cost Paid by ESEA Title 1 Migrant Funds 
(by percent of Projects Reporting) * 


Number of Projects Reporting 


95 


J06 


Teachers’ Salaries: Total Cost 


22% 


659 c 


Half or More 


229 c 


27% 


Less than Half 


35% 


7% 


None 


21% 


1% 


Pupil Transportation: Total Cost 


9% 


58% 


Half or More 


7% 


319c 


Less than Half 


22% 


8% 


None 


61% 


4% 


Building Operation 


and Maintenance: Total Cost 


69 c 


37% 


Half or More 


69 c 


259c 


Less than Half 


239c 


22% 


None 


659c 


1 6% 


Food Services: Total Cost 


1 5% 


61% 


Half or More 


30% 


29% 


Less than Half 


21% 


7% 


None 


34% 


4% 


Health Services: Total Cost 


24% 


51% 


Half or More 


24% 


30% 


Less than Half 


32% 


7% 


None 


20% 


1 29c 



"Because of rounding, not all categories add to 1009? . 
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Advisory Committee 

Rev. Austin H. Armitstead, Chairman. Pastor, Grace Methodist Church. 
Staten Island, New York. 

Fay Bennett, Director of Development, National Sharecroppers Fund, 
New York. 

Dr. John E. Codwell, Associate Director, Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools, Atlanta. Georgia. 

Dr. Shirley E. Greene, Field Secretary, United Methodist Church, New York. 

Dr. Lewis W. Jone>, Sociologist, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama . 

Dr. Gloria Mattera, Director, New York State Center for Migrant Studies, 
State University College. Geneseo. New York. 

Mrs. Winifred A. Moore, Early Childhood Education Specialist, New York. 
Johnny E. Parham. Jr., Curher Associates, Inc., New York. 

Dr. Alfred M. Potts. 2d, Retired Educator. Former Director ERIC Clearing- 
house, New Mexico State University, St. Petersburg, Florida. 

Dr. Milton SchweheS. Dean, Rutgers Graduate School of Education, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Dr. Elizaheth W. Sutton. United States Oflice of Education, Washington, 

D.C. 

Dr. Max WoIfT. Research Sociologist. Center for Urhan Education. New 
York. 

Mrs. Mildred F. Woodhury. Retired Professor and Civic Leader. Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Study Consultants 



Jesse Frank Clay, Teacher, public schools of New York. Mr. Clay, who has 
worked in the migrant stream, has served as Assistant Director of the 
Migrant Education Workshop. State University College. Broekport New 
York, since 1967. 

Mrs. Karolyn R. Gould, Contributing Editor. Innovation magazine. Consult- 
ant, National Advisory Council on Education- Mrs. Gould was for two 
years the coordinator of New York City's Head Start Program during 
which time she designed and developed the Family Day Care Program. 
She was one of those involved in the conceptualization of Follow-Through 
and other federally funded education programs. In 1969, she carried out 
a study of career mobility for paraprofessionals in the human services. 

Dr. Paul Ciraubard, Associate Professor. Department of Special Education, 
Yeshiva University. Dr. Ciraubard is director of programs for training 
the educationally disturbed. His major research interests are in groups 
with learning difficulties, ami in development of reinforcement systems 
whieh eliminate punishment from school. 

Harry Lewis, Educational Consultant, Center for Urban Studies, University 
of Miami. Mr. Lewis is a former public school teacher and principal 
with specific experience in special education and education for migrant 
children and adults. 

Dr. Roy MeCannc, Head of Educational Services Division of Regional 
Services Institute, Southern Colorado State College, Pueblo. Dr. MeCannc 
has taught elementary school and for four years was the State Director of 
Migrant Education for the Colorado Department of Education. He 
directed the study Approaches 10 First Grade English Reading Instruction 
for Children from Spanish-Speaking Homes . 

Pablo Navarro, Assistant Director, institute of Puerto Rican Studies, Brook- 
lyn College, City University of New York. Mr. Navarro has served as 
Coordinator of Human Relations, Institute for Community Development, 
Cayey, Puerto Rico, and consultant on English as a Second Language, 
Inner City Project, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Dr. Ronald Petrie, Assistant Professor-Director of Teachers Corps, Oregon 
State University, Corvallis. Dr. Petrie's experience with migrant educa- 
tion began in 1956 in the public schools of St. Paul, Oregon, where he 
developed special programs for migrant children. He later served for 
four years as Director of Migrant Education in the Oregon State Depart- 
ment of Education. In 1965 he became Education Analyst for the 
migrant section of the Office of Economic Opportunity. 



Dr. Thomas Roberson. Consultant in Health Education. Dr. Roberson was 
for a number of years the Chief. Health Education and Information 
Services of the Migrant Health Branch, United States Public Health 
Services. More recently he was Education Services and Training Officer 
in the Office for Civil Rights. 

Clarence H. Tompkins. Research Director. United Federation of Teachers. 
Mr. Tompkins, the fiscal consultant to this study, was for almost twenty 
years the Research Director for the Public Education Association. In 
that position he was frequently required to analyze school expense and 
capital budgets as well as participate in school finance studies. 

Dr. Houston Wade, teacher fourth grade. Ogden Elementary School. San 
Antonio. Dr. Wade, who was formerly assistant professor of Genetics 
and Cell Biology at the University of Minnesota, St. Paul, returned two 
years ago to his native San Antonio to work with disadvantaged children 
in the Mexiean-Amcrican barrios . In addition to his teaching he lias 
produced two films about migrant children and their educational 
problems. 

Hector Zavaleta. Counselor lor Hispanic American Ministries. Presbyterian 
Board of National Missions and Synod of Arizona. Mr. Zavaleta, a 
former high school teacher and counselor, has been working with migrant 
farm worker families since the mill-nineteen fifties. His assignments have 
included work in South Texas. Indiana. Arkansas. Colorado. California, 
New Mexico and Arizona. From I ‘>65-1967 he carried responsibility for 
job preparation and family counseling in migrant camps of Arizona for 
the Migrant Opportunity Program. 
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